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General Reading in a University Library 


HE citadel of the printed word is under heavy siege by 

newer media of communication: cinema, microfilm, mini- 

print, telephoto, wire recordings, FM, television, and, in 

the offing, facsimile newspapers hot off the radio. Jere- 
miahs are beginning to ask whether we live in the twilight of the printed 
book — the book, that is, in its dignity and integrity, neither capsulated 
nor predigested nor translated into pictures at rest or in motion. It may 
be that the average citizen, his audio-visual laziness abetted by science, 
is returning us to the oral traditions of early Greece (alas, without 
Homer) or even to the pictographs of Egypt and the Stone Age. Is the 
printed book doomed? 

Between the lids of sober truth and Wellsian fantasy one may con- 
template the shape of things to come. One of my western friends, 
George Stewart, forecasts the age of a projector in every home — in- 
deed, the writing on the wall. All reading will be done off microfilm, 
the words run through in natural groupings with pauses in lieu of punc- 
tuation, and flashes of crimson or mustard yellow to indicate profanity 
or obscenity; the text can be thrown upon the ceiling for readers in bed, 
or perhaps all reading matter will be placed on sound-track by a pleasant 
voice, the mechanism set to shut itself off when changes in heart beat 
and respiration report that the listener has gone to sleep. 

To ‘video’ and ‘audio’ I am prepared to yield much of the world of 
tomorrow; thus the Lamont Library has set out to gather an important 
collection of poetry recordings in the best bardic tradition. But a scru- 
ple of doubt lingers concerning one substitute for the printed word 
encountered when I moved to California ten years ago. A day or two 
after an item in the local press stated that I was at the Huntington Li- 
brary writing a book about American heroes and hero-worship, I re- 
ceived a letter from a medium in Los Angeles asking: ‘Why are you 
wasting your time over books, when I can put you in immediate touch 
with Washington, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt? 

The assault of new techniques upon the printed book seems touched 


* Presented as a paper at the conference, “The Place of the Library in a Univer- 
sity,’ held at the Lamont Library, Harvard University, 30-31 March 1949. 
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with almost malign purpose. They wheedle, shout, cozen, and com- 
mand our notice. The sophomore who apologized to his instructor for 
failing a test by explaining, ‘I couldn’t study last night — my radio 
broke down,’ symbolizes several million Americans, mostly in the 
younger age brackets, for whom the unending flow of bebop or chatter 
has become the obbligato of life, mechanically filling what is thought 
to be an unnatural vacuum of silence. To what degree mental concen- 
tration and serenity of the nervous system may suffer from this curious 
outrage we can only ask neuropsychiatry. 

The art of reading and meditation — the temper of Saint Paul’s 
advice to the Thessalonians, ‘Study to be quiet’ — leads a more precari- 
ous existence on many university campuses than in the three-hundred 
year decorum of this Yard and these noble Houses. But almost every- 
where the bombardment of modern life falls so thick and heavy as to 
enhance the prize of all sanctuaries safe from invasion by the telephone, 
the irruption of callers, the clangor of traffic, and the presence of too 
many of our fellow men at once. 

The specifications of our tower need not demand ivory, in spirit or 
in fact. To fly from need not be to hate mankind, as Childe Harold 
reminds us. As for the fabric itself, the material is less important than 
sound-proofing and fire-proofing, air-conditioning, indirect lighting. 
Simplicity and common sense are the new notes in library design. A 
university library was once expected to be a noble pile — with majestic 
columns, tessellated pavements, plashing fountains, and echoing stair- 
cases. It aspired to the pomp that in the Old World has been dedicated 
to royal palaces and in the New to banks — seeking to lend confidence 
in those institutions by a touch of conspicuous waste. For certain times, 
donors, and occasions that is well, and I would not, if I could, diminish 
the great colonnade of Widener by a single pillar. But the newer taste 
in libraries is shorter on grandeur, longer on function. This is appropri- 
ate to our times. 

The Lamont Library testifies to this latter-day conviction, and serves 
a still more important aim which should have been cultivated long ago. 
It lessens, perhaps eliminates, one of the least profitable shapes of com- 
petition in a free society — that between faculty and graduate students 
on one side, undergraduates on the other, jockeying for library services. 
Aside from wasted time and energy, this game is not fair sport. The top 
dogs win every time. They know the complexities of the card cata- 
logue system — the war map in this battle of the books — in fact, it is 
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devised largely for them. By a quaint paradox, only those who best can 
use the card catalogue are made free to dispense with it. In our most 
advanced workshops these old inequities are ending. The new library 
at Princeton enforces fairer competition by open stacks for all; the 
Harvard plan avoids friction by segregation. Both theories are sound. 
Which may prove more thrifty and efficient time will tell. 

It is my assignment briefly to invite your thoughts to the place of 
general reading in a university — which I take to mean reading for pleas- 
ure, by personal initiative and under the spur of intellectual curiosity. 

In the beginning, let me say that I deny any absolute, impassable bar- 
rier between reading for profit, academic or otherwise, and reading for 
pleasure. Those who tumble into this trap are apt to be Puritans rather 
than hedonists — insisting, perhaps a little grimly, that the two worlds 
are strictly separable. A former professor of mine from another univer- 
sity, finding himself guest lecturer here, before a public appearance 
slipped into the Farnsworth Room to verify a quotation, and while 
scribbling it on the back of an envelope, was accosted by a lady-super- 
visor (as he termed her) inquiring what he was doing. When he con- 
fessed, she said firmly, “This is not the place to copy poetry. This is a 
room where students are supposed to come and read for pleasure.’ Her 
remark, if he remembers it correctly, is profoundly untrue to the spirit 
of the Farnsworth Room — now so successfully transplanted to these 
new halls. Its mission is a matter of fact, not supposition, as traditions 
of nearly thirty years attest. But I am equally sure that the concept of 
pleasure-reading can be blighted by too literal an application. 

On the other hand I am certain that general reading, let us call it 
pleasure-reading, need not predicate the sort of hammock literature one 
associates with long summer afternoons, the otiose and the supine. Gen- 
eral reading is not merely a passport to daydreams — though that illu- 
sion is sometimes fostered by the way in which literature, stripped of 
any discipline in grammar, language, or literary form, has been taught 
in the schools by certain self-styled progressives. The most rewarding 
kind of general reading does not lack its own ingredient of study, 
thoughtfulness, organization, and self-discipline. Courses in reading in 
this and other universities are aimed to make the process faster and at 
the same time more careful of essentials. The digestion by mind and 
memory, the making of value judgments, the skipping of irrelevance 
and seizure upon the significant, and the structural sense needed thor- 
oughly to grasp and utilize what swims into the field of vision — these 
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things the general reader must learn to practise himself, if his experience 
is to be more than the sound of lyres and flutes. And these matters are 
too apt to go by the board in a facile, superficial, and material culture. 
In this age everybody can read, but few read thoughtfully. While the 
democratization of our culture has been going on apace, the body of 
common knowledge which any writer can assume in his audience 
(short of specialists speaking to specialists) has been steadily dwindling. 
The common reader, as editors and publishers now see him, is a blurred 
and in the main rather disheartening figment. He is not the man of some 
classical and Biblical rudiments, to whom most non-fiction books were 
addressed a couple of generations ago, nor the man of fair English 
literary education of a generation ago — but a hastily taught, poorly 
integrated, lopsidedly contemporary mind. He isa busy, distracted man 
lending a very small corner of his mind to the hospitality of ideas, who 
can be frightened only briefly into attention by thoughts of personal 
or cosmic disaster. He is far more at home in absorbing trivia, as the 
newspapers bear witness, than in contemplating basic issues — say, 
those raised by the debate over world federation — which demand 
access to a reservoir of ideas, and some acquaintance with the instru- 
ments of logic. 

It is not that we know less than our fathers, but that our special and 
superior knowledge is less well organized and shared among the sup- 
posedly educated. I happen to be skeptical about the Great Books 
program launched by a sister university, in respect both to content and 
method — doubting that the mass study of that eccentric reading list is 
likely to produce the results hoped from it; but with the impulse behind 
this program at its inception, and at the root of that still better scheme 
which John Erskine and his Columbia associates worked out nearly 
thirty years ago, I am in hearty sympathy. Recognition is growing that 
some larger body of common knowledge must exist between educated 
men, as it did respecting literae humaniores before the frost of speciali- 
zation fell. The newer community of culture must have a broader base 
and (whether we like it or not) less rigorous linguistic disciplines. It 
seems destined to be closely geared to the daily life of this utilitarian, 
pragmatic, socialistic century in which we live — although for one I 
mistrust the constant and niggling application of so-called practicality 
to our culture. Surely the latter-day Sir Walter Raleigh was right when 
he said: “You cannot apply the test of utility to knowledge that is living 
and growing. The use of knowledge is often the application to practical 
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ends of knowledge that has ceased to grow. It is the timber, not the 
growing tree, which serves for ships.’ 

This in brief is the case for general reading in a university. How it 
may best be fostered is the question. Undergraduates must make ac- 
quaintance with those good books most likely to attract them under 
optimum conditions. Old-fashioned planners expected the reader 
somehow to adapt himself to the library. Those more heroic, if less 
democratic, ages believed in survival of the fittest among scholars, rather 
than the broadened base of which I have spoken. In days when Mathers 
rose of a winter’s dawn to break the icy crust on the inkwell, learning 
applied her tests of austerity in making her own election. Even though 
the rising tide of luxury in the Harvard College Library is marked in 
the progression from a dozen wooden stools ordered in 1679 to the six 
leather chairs acquired in 1695, material blandishments were sparse for 
at least five generations. The name and the nature of browsing were 
unknown. The College Library did nothing to promote general read- 
ing among undergraduates; even on the score of required books it 
assumed that students would buy or borrow privately. Here was laissez- 
faire with a vengeance. Nobody short of his bachelor’s degree had ‘a 
liberty of studying in the Library,’ as a contemporary put it. 

Of course this dour outlook was not peculiar to Harvard. It stemmed 
from mediaeval traditions of the chained book plus the customs of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge under the Stuarts and Georges. Other American 
colleges followed suit. An early rule of Brown University, for example, 
decreed that students ‘shall come to the library four at a time when sent 
for by the librarian, and . . . not enter . . . beyond the table of the 
librarian on penalty of 3d. for each offense.’ Little wonder that such 
surveillance was observed, since at Harvard and probably elsewhere 
colonial regulations required the librarian to ‘make good’ any books 
missing at the end of his term. In this hazardous profession custodian 
was pitted against client. Even today an occasional librarian, with some 
justice, regards the whole tribe of readers as an unwarranted nuisance. 

Time has wrought many changes in the lure of exposure to books. 
Libraries are becoming cheerful places, with less threat of eyestrain and 
chilblains. Yet some of the world’s greatest cultural treasures are still 
housed in cavernous gloom, as in the British Museum, its circular read- 
ing room filled with November vapors, or the somber and crowded 
quarters of the old Library of Congress as distinguished from the re- 
splendent Annex, not to mention the grim and grubby congestion of 
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big reading rooms in a score of our largest public libraries. I also ven- 
ture to think that in a library efficiency should conceal efficiency — 
that, like certain armaments, machinery should be of the disappearing 
type. A happy medium lies surely somewhere between extremes: on 
the one hand, the Gothic gloom of Duke Humphrey’s Library in Bod- 
ley, with records kept in ledgers, hour-long waits, and the inevitable 
suspicion that youthful pages brimful of original sin are dallying at 
marbles; and on the other, the proliferation of hissing pneumatic tubes 
and conveyor belts, operating inside monoliths of sheer functionalism. 
The gentle reader must be neither frustrated nor overawed. 

Moreover this creed holds that the reader should be physically com- 
fortable and at ease. Mr Dooley remarked in his day that ‘readin’ is th’ 
next thing this side iv goin’ to bed f’r restin’ th’ mind,’ and the postures 
adopted are sometimes not dissimilar. Let us humor all reasonable 
vagaries of anatomy, in search of some happily personal center of grav- 
ity. One man reads best when spreadeagled over an easy chair, another 
when feet are ascendant over head, still another when twisted into 
pretzel shapes of preoccupation. In the agonies of thought and com- 
position, strict privacy is often requisite, while smoking under con- 
trolled conditions is an amenity frequently approaching need. These 
concessions, for many, are essential to reading for pleasure. As for note- 
taking, some place for the typewriter must be found, for that growing 
tribe of undergraduates who might be described as centaurs of the ma- 
chine age — half man and half keyboard. Soon after undergraduates 
began to use the Lamont Library last January, a Bostonian brought us 
in the West the gratifying news that they were beginning to take off 
their coats and in at least one instance shoes — a tribute surely to the 
tutelary genius of this spot. 

The separate table, the protective screen, the isolated alcove — these 
belong to the spirit of individualism, cradled at Harvard from the days 
of the founding fathers down to William James and Josiah Royce and 
to the present hour. Thus is your great tradition served. 

The most compelling invitation to the reader is the absence of red 
tape, plus freedom of access. A generation ago, just when more flexible 
reading was making headway against textbook methods, by a cruel 
irony most university libraries, which had slowly begun to relax old 
regulations, again tightened their rules to bar undergraduates from the 
stacks. This was a kind of enclosure act, ending the use of common 
ground for grazing. No one can deny that open stacks mean risks: 
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minor ones of mis-shelving, major ones of loss. How many of us, with- 
drawing a book from the great collections of Widener, have found 
inside that grim label proclaiming its onetime theft, but the culprit 
caught and sentenced to five years’ hard labor —a memento poenae 
sobering enough in all conscience! Of course rare books and pamphlets 
and manuscripts should never be exposed. Nor have I ever felt my 
dignity impeached by inspection, since more offenses are committed 
through absent-mindedness than criminal intent. But beyond locking 
up the rarities and other reasonable precautions, the chances seem well 
worth taking — in respect to books readily replaceable — as a hazard 
of the trade hardly so grave as to outweigh the blessings of freedom. It 
is proverbial that those who are trusted are apt to prove trustworthy. 
And we who happen to be enfranchised of a great library like Harvard 
or Yale or Princeton, the Huntington or the University of California, 
know that there is no substitute for the sight and the heft and the leafing 
through a book itself, nor the chain reaction that leads to its neighbors 
on the shelf, nor even casual exposure to dozens of irrelevant volumes 
on every trip to the stacks. All the instincts of a general reader, not 
unlike those of the pathfinder in the forest, demand this sort of satisfac- 
tion. To thwart them is serious. An undergraduate when cumbered by 
chaperonage, suspicion, demands for character-reference, barriers, and 
delay, cannot help abating his ardor in courting the muse of history, 
poetry, or philosophy — and may soon come to reject the damsel along 
with the duenna. 

With proper tending a different spirit blooms. Surely it is not acci- 
dental that the locus for which most Harvard College men feel affection 
is the Farnsworth Room rather than Widener, or Yale men the Linonian 
and Brothers rather than the Sterling Library or its brownstone prede- 
cessor. Propinquity, we know, is a begetter of love, whether tending 
toward brides or books, and the gracious approach to a fine library often 
seals a lifetime of devotion. As Librarian of Harvard College, Justin 
Winsor once wrote: ‘I will not say that the Library is the suhesisinn for 
the textbook; but it is, I claim, its generous rival and abettor, helping 
where it fails and leading where it falters.’ Such words in the heyday 
of the textbook rang more boldly in 1880 than today, when the assigned 
lesson has been in long retreat. This development is salutary. A book 
when thrown at undergraduates can be a lethal weapon — effectually 
killing their interest in any given subject. True, schoolmen cannot dis- 
pense with requirements, but the range of options and suggestions must 
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be larger still. Among the infinite varieties and combinations of per- 
sonal interest, no prescribed reading course can satisfy the whole man. 
Here we may honor that much controverted and abused phrase ‘free 
enterprise.’ The kindling of curiosity affords the best light by which 
all creative reading can be done. 

When encouraged, the general reader’s appetite for knowledge comes 
to resemble the craving of the land-hungry squatter, ‘I only want what 
joins onto mine.’ From one field he explores another, until in a modest 
way he has girdled the earth. Two centuries ago the landscape archi- 
tects of ‘the picturesque’ numbered among the virtues of a given vista 
that of unexpectedness. As we know, the value of an undergraduate’s 
discovery for himself, say, of the Greek Anthology or Aucassin and 
Nicolette, the essays of Montaigne or The Red Badge of Courage, is 
often enhanced if it falls outside the pale of prescription. 

Self-discovery among books in student days is the most reliable spe- 
cific against that torpor ready to assert itself when scholastic compulsions 
cease. Such reading i is the only habit that stands much chance of sur- 
vival into maturity, as professional pressures force the college man 
deeper and deeper into grooves of preoccupation. It is also sovereign 
against that specialism in American life about which I spoke a moment 
ago, a specialism to which the returned GI, admirable in his sobriety and 
industry, is often prone, as are some of our brightest and most ambitious 
youths of the postwar generation. That fragmentation has been going 
on a long time. It makes the utterances and personalities of even our 
most distinguished citizens today seem a little less rounded, neither so 
elastic in accommodating the new nor so sturdy in basic wisdom, as 
those of Franklin and Jefferson springing from a small, isolated, thinly- 
populated cluster of colonies on the verge of becoming a republic. The 
sages of Philadelphia and Monticello discovered most things for them- 
selves. They were humanists and scientists alike, general readers, dilet- 
tanti if you please, relaxed, inquisitive, liberal, cosmopolitan, conversant 
with the world of thought — to a degree that in this age of easy com- 
munication puts us to the blush. 

The cleft between humanist and scientist, driven so deep since the 
day of Franklin and Jefferson, is among the gravest results of that fission 
which general reading can help repair. To learn how natural sciences 
are actively remaking the world is no less necessary for the one than, for 
the other, the instruction of humanism about man’s place in that world. 
George Edward Woodberry, for whom a room in this Library is 
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named, in a letter written at the close of the First World War described 
mankind, holding in his unsteady hands the tools of creative and de- 
structive science, as a nouveau riche of physical power. Thirty years 
have underscored the thought. As parvenus of power we must ear- 
nestly find our bearings in time, which is history, and also in the non- 
temporal record of the race, which is literature, the arts, philosophy, 
ethics, and religion. In its broadest sense this is the mission of general 
reading in a university. It is man in search of himself. 

A humanist drowned in the Middle Ages to the exclusion of the 
Middle East today, or so immersed in Lucretius as to be oblivious that 
anything has Jately happened to the atom, is a plain anachronism. But 
equally poor by the test of citizenship is the specialist, technologist, or 
engineer who regards all books outside his sector as irrelevant, all 
printed before 1945 as obsolete. Lately I read an article in the quarterly 
College and Research Libraries, written by a bacteriologist on the Santa 
Barbara campus of my own university, called “The Doctrine of Suffer- 
ance in the Library.’ * ‘Let no book remain on the shelves unless some- 
one fights to keep it there,’ he exhorts. ‘Let an undefended book be a 
condemned book. . . . We must conceive of the library as a dynamic 
circulatory system, a channel through which books pass on their way 
from the publisher to the incinerator.’ After comparing the multiplica- 
tion of books to the fecundity of Clostridium botulinum, which in five 
days could outweigh the great globe itself, he demanded the periodic 
‘trial’ of every book before a drumhead court-martial of the faculty: ‘In 
general, less trouble will be experienced with science departments than 
with . . . the humanities. History departments, of course, will be par- 
ticularly troublesome because of the widespread belief that all history 
is important.’ 

I cannot help challenging this error common enough in a technologi- 
cal society that, since science supersedes itself every few years, the 
humanities must somehow do likewise — as if the business of history, for 
example, were not precisely to render the past lucid, intelligible, and 
proportioned, whether the age of Constantine or that of Chiang Kai- 
Shek. I have heard similar dogmatisms about books in the humanities 
from the lips of a Nobel laureate in physics, and been startled at such 
reasoning — although in fairness it must be added that these pronounce- 
ments are much less common among scientists under fifty or fifty-five. 
Almost symbolic, I think, is a portrait that I have seen hanging in the 

* Garrett Hardin, in College and Research Libraries, VIUIl (1947), 120-124. 
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halls of a West Coast university, of its longtime president, a medical 
scientist and onetime Cabinet member, who retired six years ago. Made 
by an old Hapsburg court painter with a passion for fidelity to detail, it 
shows the executive seated impressively against the background of his 
own library. But for purposes of distinction the painter had had to eke 
out the medical scholar’s collection by borrowing an armful of hand- 
some volumes in vellum from the university — and then, with his 
wretched zeal for verisimilitude, he had painted in the call numbers on 
each shelf-back. 

It is no accident that the humanities and social sciences heavily out- 
number natural sciences on the shelves of the Lamont Library — since 
the bulk of their literature is necessarily much greater, though the mis- 
sion of the two be equally vital to the life of modern man. 

I do not aim to belittle the problem of selection. Even the great gen- 
eral libraries find it impossible to preserve everything. The bold judg- 
ment necessary to separate the durable from the ephemeral is a main 
distinguishing mark between antiquary and scholar. 

The gathering of a compact general-reading library is a very tough 
assignment. One man’s classic is another’s bore. To avoid subjective 
judgments is difficult, even though the judges be a benchful. And to 
escape the tyranny of the hour is impossible — the current book, the 
fashionable subject, the much-discussed but soon-forgotten, the briefly 
revived. The tastes of a college librarian, say, a century and a half ago 
would have weighted the scales heavily on the side of edification, divin- 
ity, classics: fifty years ago such a collection would have demanded 
masses of novels, travel books, popular-science works forgotten today. 
This is inevitable, and far better than to recoil from the fresh and con- 
temporary to a point where, for a considerable majority, browsing 
rooms become drowsing rooms. To pick even Lamont’s eighty thousand 
books from the thirty million worthwhile titles reckoned to exist, is a 
task seemingly to freeze the imagination. Plainly it has not been easy, 
but required time, rechecking, tireless enterprise in search. Yet counsel 
from the seven House libraries about what undergraduates read and 
want to read has helped to convert a speculative choice into well- 
ripened experience. 

The late Carl Becker once remarked that Socrates in his day eluded 
the essential defect of universities because ‘fortunately he never dis- 
covered the truth, and was therefore never in a position to abandon the 
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search for it.’ Such clearly is the impulse that wakens the spirit of gen- 
eral reading, as it passes from the stimuli and enthusiasms of college years 
to become the patterns of adult life, refusing to admit that anyone’s 
education is ever in the literal sense a closed book. 


Drxon WECTER 
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HE opening words of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, words 
that have sent their great assertion echoing down the cen- 
turies, are these: ravres dvOpwrrot rod eidévar 6péyovtar ioer, 
‘all men have by nature the desire to know.’ 

Dante, who gives to Aristotle the magnificent title il maestro di color 
che sanno, ‘the master of those who know,’ repeats in Italian, in the 
opening sentence of his Convivio, the very words of Aristotle: tutti li 
uomini naturalmente desiderano di sapere. And Dante, if anyone had 
said to him that there were men who did not seem to be moved by a 
compelling desire for knowledge, would have replied scornfully that 
such beings were not worthy of the name of men. 

In his Five Questions on the Mind the Renaissance Platonist Mar- 
silio Ficino has this memorable sentence: intellectus natura afficitur ad 
totam entis amplitudinem comprehendendam, ‘the mind is impelled by 
nature to comprehend the whole amplitude of being.’ For in this con- 
cept Platonists and Aristotelians are at one. 

What, then, is the relationship of the university library toward this 
basic humar. enterprise? Essentially this: the university library, more 
than any other institution whatsoever, is the custodian of the world’s 
actual knowledge and the reservoir of its potential knowledge. More 
than any other institution it preserves and makes available the results of 
previous human seeking; more than any other institution it makes pos- 
sible the fruitful continuation of that search. That is a strong statement, 
but I am confident that it is sound. For the university library certainly 
performs this double function more fully than any institution that is 
not a library, and more fully, in this country at least, than any other 
type of library, public or private. Many libraries of other types share 
significantly in the ministry of learning, but the scholarly purpose, in 
such libraries, is either not dominant or, if dominant, is limited in its 
range. The Library of Congress is a unique and worthy companion of 
the university library in this respect; but the scholarly primacy of the 
university library as a type is clear. 


* Presented as a paper at the conference, “The Place of the Library in a Univer- 
sity,’ held at the Lamont Library, Harvard University, 30-31 March 1949. 
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To whom, specifically, does the university library, in its scholarly 


function, offer its resources and its services? First, to mature scholars; 
second, to scholars in training — that is, to graduate and professional 
students; and third, to potential scholars — that is, to undergraduates. 
Others have spoken here today, or are to speak, of the relation of the 
library to undergraduates and to the professional schools: I shall be 
speaking, therefore, of the relation of the university library to mature 
scholars and to the graduate school. 

The mature scholars concerned are first, members of the faculty of 
the university in question; and second, other scholars. 

Scholarship is of course essential for university faculty membership. 
It is not the only essential; but it is the most distinctive of the several 
essentials. Having called a man to its faculty largely, at least, because 
he is a scholar, it is only right that the university should enable him to 
practise his scholarship — to learn, always to learn, and to contribute 
in his own chosen way to the advancement of learning. 

Yet the scholar does not work unto himself; for he knows that he is 
but one of an indissoluble throng of companions, a throng not limited 
in space or time. And he has faith that if he does his work with utter 
thoroughness and utter persistency, and records his results with the 
greatest fidelity and the greatest clarity of which he is capable, some 
portion of his work, some element of his own life, will enter into the 
enrichment of the scholarly heritage, the human heritage. 

It is then a proper and a central function of a university to enable its 
own faculty members to live and work as scholars. And this function is 
performed and must be performed primarily through the university 
library. 

Yet the scholarly service of the university library is rightly offered 
not only to the members of its own faculty, but also to all other scholars 
who may seek its strength. For the community of scholars is one com- 
munity, and the visiting scholars who come in considerable numbers to 
such a library as this should be made heartily welcome, as members of 
its scholarly family. They are so welcomed here, as I can testify from 
many years of happy experience. And of this fact one may be sure, that 
visiting scholars will be even more appreciative of their library experi- 
ences in such a place than the local faculty members, who tend inevi- 
tably to take somewhat for granted the treasure-house in which they 
have their scholarly being. To come even for a few days, as I have often 
come, from a college whose library, though excellent in its holdings and 
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rendering excellent collegiate service, could not, in the nature of things, 
contain more than a considerable fraction of what I needed for purposes 
of research — to come here, laden with lists of books and articles not 
elsewhere available to me; to come here, to plunge into the stacks, and 
to find, point by point, what I had so desired to find — such experiences 
have brought me, over and over again, not only the satisfaction of my 
particular quests, but a renewed and an uplifting sense of the vastness 
and the vitalizing power of the world of scholarship. 

The university library consists of three essential elements: the book 
collection, the building, and the staff. If the library is to serve scholar- 
ship faithfully and well, each of these three elements must be excellent 
in itself, and adapted as perfectly as possible to the activities of schol- 
arship. 

The collection of books (and of relevant non-book material) must 
be constantly developed with a view to the satisfaction of the needs of 
the library’s constituent scholars, present and future. The submission 
by individual scholars of lists of their own particular needs is an im- 
portant part of such development: but the determination and the carry- 
ing out of an over-all policy and program of acquisition is necessarily 
the task of the librarian and certain of his chief assistants. It is upon 
their expert knowledge, also, that scholars must depend for the provi- 
sion of the many and voluminous types of works that are of general 
rather than departmental or personal importance: general periodicals, 
publications of learned societies, the great bibliographies, and a vast 
variety of works of reference. 

The planning of the building with a view to scholarly convenience 
and efficiency is a matter primarily for the librarian and his chief assist- 
ants. This is true both with regard to new construction and with regard 
to the rearrangements that are inevitable, and often very difficult, in a 
growing library. 

Nor has the librarian any more critical task than the selection and the 
direction of an adequate and competent staff. Without such a staff the 
building would be dead, and the books would be moribund: slowly 
handled, poorly bound, poorly classified, poorly catalogued, poorly 
shelved, poorly charged, poorly recalled, poorly controlled in every 
way, and often misplaced, or completely unfindable — a scholar’s night- 
mare. The variety and extent of the processes that are necessary to keep 
a library alive pass the understanding even of many scholars, as does the 
fact that these processes call for the constant exercise of much more 
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than technical skill — for judgment, for enterprise, for imagination, and 
for stores of special knowledge. Furthermore, if the administration of 
the library as a scholarly trust is to approach perfection, all members of 
the staff should have some understanding of the nature and the value of 
scholarly activity, and as many of them as possible, on the higher levels, 
should be scholars in their own right — as indeed many librarians have 
been in the past and many are today. 

Scholarship, moreover, is a matter not only of substance but also of 
attitudes and methods. I am profoundly convinced that there is no 
fundamental difference between the attitudes and methods that are 
required for individual scholarly achievement and the attitudes and 
methods that are required for success in any type of educational ad- 
ministration, library administration included. Problems differ, to be 
sure, but they differ more in tempo and in the nature of their particular 
strains and stresses than they do in essence. For there must be in all 
cases a background of controlling purpose; an insistence on the gather- 
ing of all the evidence that can be gathered in the time allowed; an 
organization and analysis of that evidence; and a conclusion reached as 
a basis for statement or for action. There is no scholarly problem that is 
not in some sense human; there is no human problem, beyond the ele- 
mental ones, that is not in some sense scholarly; there is no library 
problem that is not in some sense both scholarly and human. 

To the staff of the university library scholars in their turn owe con- 
scious, hearty, and enduring gratitude. This, like most gratitude, is 
more generally felt than expressed. But it is generally felt, and librarians 
may rightly assume that it is felt. No scholarly book or article can be 
written without the aid of the constant basic library services, and few 
can be written without some specific assistance from members of the 
library staff. Many scholarly books and articles contain acknowledg- 
ments of help received from certain persons. ‘I owe thanks,’ the writer 
may say, ‘to Professor A, and to my friend and colleague, Dr B.’” Any 
such list, if it is to be complete, should contain the phrase: ‘and to 
many librarians.’ 

The graduate school of arts and sciences has two functions. It has, of 
course, the function of training its students to be good scholars. But 
that is by no means the whole story. For the graduate school is in reality 
a professional school, most of whose students are in training for careers 
as college or university professors. It is, by and large, because such train- 
ing leads to such careers that students come to graduate schools; and it 
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is to graduate schools that collegiate officers turn first of all when they 
need to appoint young men. It is then just as properly a function of the 
graduate school to train its men to be good instructors and professors as 
it is a function of the law school to train its men to be good lawyers. 

Graduate schools in general are, I believe, more conscious of their 
scholarly function than of their professional function: they will, in my 
judgment, serve their constituency, and, indeed, serve scholarship itself 
much better, when they accept more fully and more wholeheartedly 
their professional function — when they undertake a more thorough- 
going, a more scholarly, study of that function and of its implications. 

What is the relationship of the university library to these two func- 
tions of the graduate school? How can the university library help to 
make graduate students good scholars? How can it help to make them 
good eventual professors? 

Obviously, the same resources and services that are essential for the 
continued activity of mature scholars are essential also for the develop- 
ment of scholars in training: only among books, only among a wealth 
of books rightly administered, can a young man gain with any fullness 
the sense of what scholarship involves, the sense of membership in the 
timeless throng of scholars, the sense of incipient scholarly achievement. 
Given such resources and services, I am inclined to think that the 
habituation of the student to their values and their demands is primarily 
a matter for members of the instructional department concerned rather 
than for members of the library staff. Some of this work of habituation 
can be done in bibliographical courses, but not all of it. No lecturing, 
however good, and no use of catalogue cards, however thorough, can 
take the place of direct acquaintance with the look and the feel of books 
as they stand waiting in their places — the look and the feel not only of 
single books, but of rows on rows of books, of (literally) whole stacks 
of books. If a student is working in Italian literature, for instance, he 
should explore again and again the multi-shelved and book-crammed 
aisles that are devoted to that field, familiarizing himself with every 
section and subsection of them, with their arrangement, with the names 
of the authors concerned and the names of the scholars who have writ- 
ten about them, and with the great collections of works by different 
authors. He should gain an indelible sense of the proportions and the 
natural organization of his field. He should in most cases be able to go 
directly to the shelves for whatever he may want, moving as he would 
move among the books of his own study. He should have a similar, if 
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less intimate, acquaintance with the aisles devoted to Italian history, to 
Italian periodicals, and to the publications of Italian learned societies. 
And he should have some introduction to such Italian manuscripts and 
rare books as the library may hold separately among its treasures. His 
department, if it be so minded, can see to it that he engages in these 
activities, by specific direction and assignment, and, better still, by 
actual companionship within the stacks. 

The resources that are essential for scholarly work within a given 
field, however, are by no means to be found completely within the 
stacks that are specific to that field or are most obviously related to it. 
The student, therefore, should become familiar with the indispensable 
works of general scholarly reference, and with the general library serv- 
ices that are available to him. If his subject is Italian literature and if he 
is studying at Harvard, he should know his way, for instance, around 
the walls of the now vast and remarkable reference room in Widener, 
and among the current periodicals devoted to the study of literature, 
and to the Union Catalogue, and to the Union Serial List, and to the 
shelves in the Acquisition Department which bear the official lists of 
current Italian publications. He should be given experience in the use 
of the Inter-Library Loan Service (and of the related photostat and 
microfilm services). And he should gain some idea as to how to go to 
work in fields other than his own: for times will come when he will 
need to cross the boundaries of his primary interest. These matters, 
which are of equal concern to students in many departments, could best 
be handled, I believe, by the library staff itself, in cooperation with the 
graduate school. Group talks and guided tours, designed specifically 
for graduate students and planned most definitely on the scholarly level, 
might prove to be of great value both in the increasing of scholarly 
efficiency and in the broadening of scholarly horizons. 

These same students are to go out from the university to be collegiate 
instructors and professors. How can the university library promote 
the excellence of their collegiate service? 

No collegiate instructor or professor can do his work as well as he 
ought to do it unless he knows how to use his collegiate library as an 
instructional resource, and unless he knows how to guide his students 
in their own use of that library. Furthermore, by virtue of such knowl- 
edge he can do far more than he could otherwise do in the kindling and 
the cherishing of such potential scholarship as exists among his students. 

For these purposes the collegiate teacher should have a thorough 
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understanding of his library, not only as an institution affording re- 
sources and services, but as an institution that can maintain such services 
and such resources only through the skilled and judicious performance 
of difficult processes, only through the successful handling of an endless 
series of difficult problems, some changing, some perpetual. It is in my 
judgment a proper function of the university library and of the gradu- 
ate school to help him to gain such an understanding. I believe, accord- 
ingly, that it would be well if the university library and the graduate 
school should acquaint the graduate student with the methods and tools 
of book selection and with the other major library processes, and should 
confront him with the basic library problems, including, among others, 
spatial problems, staff problems, budget problems, and general problems 
of policy. Such acquaintance could best be given, I believe, by means 
of an annual lecture, or possibly two or three lectures, presumably 
illustrated. Such lectures, in my judgment, would be of sufficient im- 
portance to be given by the university librarian himself. 


Dante’s Ulysses urges his companions onward to their great adven- 
ture with the words: 


fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e canoscenza — 


‘ye were not made to live as the brute beasts, but to attain manhood and 
knowledge.’ Per seguir virtute e canoscenza: a good motto for any 
university; a good inscription for the lintel of any university library.’ 


Ernest H. WILkKINs 


*I owe thanks for several suggestions to my son, Robert H. Wilkins, and to Dr 
W. W. Bishop’s paper on “The Library’s Contribution to Scholarship,’ in The Devel- 
opment of University Centers in the South, ed. A. F. Kuhlman (Nashville, 1942), 
pp. 17-32. 








The Library and the Professional School’ 


T the start I am impelled to inject a strain of pessimism into this 
notable gathering in praise of libraries. De Quincey de- 
clared that he was depressed in a big library because he 
saw so many books he would never have time to read. 

Sometimes I find myself still more depressed because there are so many 
I don’t want to read. I have worked all my life with books, and yet 
occasionally as I pass through the stacks of Widener I feel as an under- 
taker might on finding himself on a battle field amid the carnage of 
corpses. There is more work than he can handle or cares to handle. 

Macaulay experienced no such discouragement in the presence of 
dead authors: “These friendships are exposed to no danger from the oc- 
currences by which other attachments are weakened or dissolved. . . . 
Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never 
comes unseasonably. Dante never stays too long.’ But Walter Bagehot 
was not convinced: ‘After dinner, Demosthenes may come unseason- 
ably; Dante might stay too long. . . . The mass of men have stronger 
ties and warmer hopes. The exclusive devotion to books tires. We 
require to love and hate, to act and live.’ 

A librarian derives a pardonable elation from Carlyle’s statement that 
‘the true University of these days is a Collection of Books.’ I have al- 
ways felt that Newman was nearer right in describing a university as ‘a 
place for the communication of knowledge by personal contact.’ 
Would it be better for a professional school to have a faculty and no 
library, or a library and no faculty? Would it be better to replace 
Mark Hopkins by a pile of books at the other end of the log? Fortu- 
nately these issues do not have to be settled tonight. And my natural 
inclination as a professor to attribute a good deal of the success of our 
former students to the faculty has been considerably dampened by the 
recollection that four of the greatest graduates of Harvard Law School 
studied there before 1870 under a system of teaching which was wholly 
indefensible — Justice Holmes, Professor John Chipman Gray, Pro- 
fessor James B. Thayer, and old Langdell himself. Consequently, it 


* Presented as a paper at the conference, “The Place of the Library in a Univer- 
sity,’ held at the Lamont Library, Harvard University, 30-31 March 1949. 
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looks as if the best students, at any rate, are able to absorb more from 
books than from professors. And everybody in the professional school 
needs to have the teaching supplemented by a larger number of books. 

My main purpose is to talk about four different kinds of books which 
are required by the men who are preparing themselves for a professional 
career and by the scholars engaged in teaching and research. 

First, the instruments of study. These are the indispensable books a 
man uses in his courses — law casebooks, standard textbooks, the reports 
of judicial decisions, the leading medical journals, and so on. If a pro- 
fessional school lacks these, it is substandard and its degree may not be 
accepted by various qualifying bodies and examiners. On the other 
hand, many students will be content with a good collection of these 
working books, and never read anything else. 

Second, the instruments of scholarship. These may include hundreds 
and thousands of books within the scope of professional knowledge — 
they are not read often, but you never know when something will be 
needed. Among them are out-of-the-way journals and publications of 
learned societies, such as the Brunn Academy which kept Mendel’s 
researches safe until the time was ripe for using them. I wish the old 
monk could return for a day from his field of asphodel and sweet peas. 
No man would be more surprised by his fame, except perhaps John 
Sebastian Bach. You never know what will be helpful. One of the 
very best cases in my field of law is found only in the diary of Narcissus 
Luttrell, which is really a collection of seventeenth-century Kiplinger 
newsletters. Horace Binney of Philadelphia established the great 
Stephen Girard Trust in the Supreme Court largely by using a book of 
Irish decisions which was in the Harvard Law School Library. 

And then there are the foreign books and periodicals. The only 
limits on them are money and space. At the Law School we began in a 
modest way, but eventually found ourselves with a better collection of 
the law of all the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
than exists in London or anywhere else in the Empire, and a better col- 
lection of the law books of South American countries than exists in 
South America. There are doubtless more Argentine law books in 
Argentina, but they can’t match our Bolivian collection, and so on. 
The trouble is that you get a bear by the tail and can’t let go. Unless 
you are willing to lose much of the value of what you have, you must 
keep on buying and buying books which perhaps nobody will ever read. 
The generosity of Archibald Coolidge led him to bring us many Russian 
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books, but only one of our professors can read Russian. You find your- 
self building a mausoleum of dead books, and yet you don’t dare to 
stop. If the United Nations had put its headquarters in the Blue Hill 
Reservation, we might have carried a great part of our foreign collec- 
tions across town and let them do the future spending for what could 
be used by us after a short drive. New York is too far. You never 
know where to draw the line — what to send and what to keep. Two 
or three years ago, while working on a problem of reforming American 
newspaper law, I got enormous help from an old French commentary 
on the French Law of the Press. Yet that book would surely have been 
sent to the UN, if we had made a previous division. In short, a library 
acquiring the instruments of scholarship becomes like the farmer who 
merely wanted to acquire all the land next to whatever land he owned. 

Third, a fruitful professional education requires something more be- 
yond the instruments of study and the instruments of scholarship. 1 can 
best show what I mean by a medical illustration. A doctor friend of 
mine had a relative in the Mayo Clinic and was standing by with very 
little to do. He encountered a drunk, who was one of the patients. The 
drunk said, “The trouble with this place is that there is one man who is 
interested in my heart and another man who is interested in my lungs 
and another who is interested in my blood, but there is nobody who is 
interested in me. The only chap who showed any interest in me was 
the young doctor who took my history when I arrived and told me I 
drank too much.’ : 

Every profession ultimately deals with human beings, as objects of 
service, as associates, as part of the organizations which carry out the 
professional purposes — hospitals, courts, gangs building bridges, con- 
gregations and ecclesiastical hierarchies, labor unions and governmental 
boards. Law is government of people by people, and an effective lawyer 
ought to know much about the men for whom and by whom law is 
made. Some of this knowledge should have been acquired in high 
school and college, but the alert student will be led by an absorbing 
technical problem into new non-professional books. Almost anything 
may yield grist for his mill. 

In short the professional school needs books which are instruments 
of the knowledge of human beings, as well as books which contribute to 
the techniques of the particular profession. 

Hence the value of having the general university library close to the 
professional school. For example, not long ago a colleague and I were 
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trying to write for our students something about the part money plays 
in ordinary life. We found an apt illustration in a novel by the Ameri- 
can Winston Churchill which was sent right over from Widener. The 
young hero of Revolutionary days offers to pay the French storekeeper 
in Kaskaskia with Continental paper currency. ‘Is that money?’ asks 
the storekeeper, and the boy replies, “The money would be good if 
you took it.’ 

Fourth, even this vast outside area of extra-professional learning is 
not enough. There are bound to be times when the student or scholar 
finds himself traveling back — back from the far-flung knowledge of 
other subjects, through the instruments of his own technical skill, 
through the instruments of immediate work, to the very center of all 
his possibilities of future accomplishment — his own mental and emo- 
tional force. From the me of patients and clients and parishioners, hos- 
pital nurses and judges and bishops, he must come back sooner or later 
to the me of himself. There are bound to be times, in his period of 
training and afterwards, when his boiler-pressure drops low and the 
evil days come when he shall say ‘I have no pleasure in them.’ The 
never-ceasing wear and tear of inevitable routine seem to have worn 
away all his enthusiasms. Nothing appears worth while. He wishes he 
had chosen farming or stayed on in the armed forces or done anything 
except commit himself to the dull prospect ahead. 

Here is where his reading of the past may yield its richest fruit. I 
don’t want to exaggerate. Books, too, can lose their power to please, as 
Bagehot warned, and the Preacher told us that ‘much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh.’ Still, it is not study I now mean, but inspiration from 
remembered passages and phrases stored away in earlier life: the account 
of an important task still to be done, some episode in the life of a great 
lawyer or doctor or minister or engineer who also faced obstacles and 
incurred defeats, and yet pressed on to achievement; those who knew 
how to bide their time, those who did what they could and were con- 
tent, those who rejoiced to see others completing what they had started. 
Sometimes the most invigorating grapes hang over other men’s fences. 
The men of old whose example has helped me get up steam again are 
not lawyers, but Louis Pasteur and Charles Darwin. Perhaps doctors 
have similarly got a renewed interest in pushing on work from the 
courageous independence of Justice Holmes, from Brandeis’s deter- 
mination to master a great complex of facts, from the exploratory and 
tolerant mind of Cardozo. 
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One of my ablest law school friends, Charles E. Hughes, Jr, remarked 
that the only right outside reading for a law student is poetry. Snatches 
come back to us in evil days — ‘My dreams have all come true to other 
men’ or the lines of Clough made famous by the never-discouraged 
visitor of tomorrow, Winston Churchill: 


And not through eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light. 


No librarian can tell what particular book will thus inspire men, but 
his greatest service, I believe, is in selecting many books which might 
conceivably give this help and in arranging them so that men are drawn 
to the shelves to seek and find whatever will mean most to them. The 
outsides of books can be made repulsive or they can be made alluring. 
One can learn something by looking at titles, and more from looking at 
tables of contents. Nobody can tell what seed will fall on fertile ground. 

Yet this I know, that all a professional man’s knowledge goes for little 
unless it be infused by his eagerness to do the work of the world. In 
large measure that eagerness will come from the older men who pos- 
sessed it and spread it: ‘Did not our heart burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way?’ Yet life is too short for us to know more 
than a few such men in the flesh. Through books many others can speak 
to us too and lift up our hearts. 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR 








Sir Robert Bruce Cotton’s 
A short view of the long life and 
raigne of Henry the third 


N historical essay of which eleven editions were published in 
the seventeenth century, and of which well over a score of 
contemporary manuscript copies can now be easily located, 
is surely of some interest. And yet the work in question is 

seldom mentioned except in a list of the author’s writings, and its influ- 
ence, such as it was, has been entirely ignored. Its author, Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton, whose reputation is well established as a collector of 
English antiquities and as a generous friend of the scholars of his day, 
‘whose memory,’ according to Dr Johnson, ‘cannot fail of exciting 
the warmest sentiments of gratitude, whilst the smallest regard for learn- 
ing subsists among us,’ is not likely because of this treatise to be raised 
to the rank of a ‘readable’ author. But an account of the work, the 
reasons for its frequent republication, and a description of the various 
editions of it, nevertheless appears to be justified.’ 

When this tract, A short view of the long life and raigne of Henry 
the third, was reprinted in 1820 by George Smeeton, an unsigned prefa- 
tory note stated that it was written at the request of Prince Henry, and 
was the labor of one week. For neither of these statements can any 
contemporary authority be found. All of the surviving manuscripts 
which are dated bear the date 29 April 1614, while Prince Henry died 
in 1612; and that a scholarly work was lightly tossed off has often been 
an author’s boast, but there appears to be no record of such a claim by 
Cotton. 

Presumably the tract was written in 1614 and manuscript copies cir- 
culated among Cotton’s friends, as was customary with most of his 
treatises; from these authorized copies others would be freely made as 
there was occasion or need. For example, among Sir Julius Caesar’s 
papers in the British Museum is a copy, Add. MS 12504.(42-53), which 

*'No one library contains all the editions of this work, and it has been necessary to 


bother many different librarians. Among those to whom I owe grateful thanks are 
Miss Fannie Ratchford, H. R. Creswick, L. W. Hanson, H. R. Mead, and H. M. Nixon. 
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was made and presented to him by ‘Wal: Jeffes’, with an accompanying 
letter.? Other copies are to be found in nearly every collection of Eng- 
lish manuscripts of the period, as a forage through the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’s Reports or the sale catalogues of old libraries 
indicates. In this country both the Folger and Harvard Libraries possess 
contemporary fair copies. 

The analytical style and aphoristic tone of this historical essay resem- 
ble rather markedly Bacon’s History of the reign of Henry VII, a small 
portion of which had already been written before 1614, but that Bacon 
was familiar with this work in manuscript there can be little doubt. It is 
not unlikely that in discussions held in Cotton’s library the conception 
of history as more than a mere chronicle may have been formulated, and 
the resemblance of these works may be more than fortuitous. In any 
case, Cotton’s Short view is one of the earliest English attempts to write 
history in the modern, or, more properly, Thucydidean, manner. 

Cotton, though in great favor with King James, at least during most 
of his reign, was not so with King Charles, for by his aid to Sir John 
Eliot he had made an enemy of the Duke of Buckingham. Conse- 
quently, early in 1627, George Montaigne, Bishop of London, and a 
courtier eager to show his industry for the King and the High Church 
interest, wrote to Secretary Conway a letter, now preserved in the 
Public Record Office,* as follows: 


My very Honorable good Lord/ 


May it please y* Lp: I have found out a booke Intituled A veiw of y* Long life 
& raigne of Henry y* third King of England w® I send y* Lp: w® the Examina- 
tions of all yt I find guilty of y* setting of it forth vnder y* hand of y* Register 
by whome before me ther Examinacons were taken. The parties ar in custody & 
I meane to proceede against them by y* high Comission for printing y* booke 


* The British Museum possesses at least thirteen other manuscript copies: Harl. MS 
252 (129-137), with contemporary corrections in several hands; Harl. MS 305 (216- 
225), headed ‘A fragmentarie discourse’; Harl. MS 354(44-61), a fair copy; Harl. MS 
2245(1-9), in an elaborate hand, dated 29 April 1614; Harl. MS 6451, a 16mo., query 
abridged; Harl. MS 7021(54-64), fair copy, signature deleted; Reg. App. MS *7, art. 
2, a fragment; Sloane MS 1709(23-34), some versos blank, others with additions; 
Sloane MS 3073 (38-49), fair copy, dated 29 April 1614; Sloane MS 3561 (1-15), 
headed ‘The Life of King Henrie the Third written (as they saie) by Sir Robert 
Cotton’; Stowe MS 156(68-80), part of a collection; Add. MS 5594( 178-184), William 
Cole’s copy, with many corrections said to be in Cotton’s hand, dated 29 April 1614, 
and signed ‘R[obert]. C[otton]. B[ruceus].’; and Add. MS 21993(f.222b), part of a 
collection. 


* State Papers Domestic, Charles I (S.P. 16), Vol. 54, No. 4. 
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w"out licence, leaving the matter of State to y* Lordships wisdome S* Robte 
Cotton acknowledgeth he writt the booke some 15 yeares agoe but denies y* he 
hath any knowledg of or Hand in y* now printing of it. Good my Lord give me 
leave vppon such occasions as this to repayre to yt Lp: whose wisdome will 
mutch strenthen my poore endeavors to [do] his Ma‘ service in this kind or any 
other that lies in my ability & power. & so w* my most humble acknowlegmét 
of all y* noble favours I pray to God hartily to bless yt Lordship & remayne 
y’ Lordships humble 
servant 
Geo: London 
fro my House febr: 15% 
1626. 


The brief of ‘y® severall Exaicones taken before the Lord Bpp of Lon- 
don this weeke touching y* booke entituled A veiwe of y* Long Life 
and raigne of Henry y* third King of England’ and dated the same day 
was enclosed and is preserved with the letter. It reads as follows: 


Beniamin Fisher a stationer of y* City of London acknowledgeth that he caused 
five hundred of those bookes to be printed and no more five sheetes [whereof] 
were printed by one Okes a printer and one other sheete whereof was printed 
by Bernard Alsope and Thomas Fawcett two other printers 

Of these bookes ffisher saith they have vented foure hundred and twenty or 
thereaboutes and names some of the parties vnto whom they have vented them 
vizt one hundred of them to one Peter Horson the Rest to severall stationers in 
the country and that he bought the Copie thereof of one Alsope a printer and 
saith yt was printed w"out Licence 

This Alsope being examined where he had y* Copie saith he bought it of one 
fferdinando Ely a broker in bookes and that y* said ffisher sent Alsope to buy it 
of Ely, that he y* said Alsope payd vnto Ely xij‘ for it, and having bought it 
delivered it p'sently vnto ffisher who caused it to be printed, Alsope saith that he 
printed of that sheete delivered vnto him as many as should make vpp a thousand 
bookes of that sort: besides some wast sheetes. 


Ferdinando Ely being exaied denyeth vppon his oath that he ever had y* Copie 
of y* said booke, or that he sold it to Alsope, but afterwardes vppon better Re- 
membraunce saith that about two yeares since he sold a Copie of a small book 
to y® said Alsope but what was y* contentes of it or for how much money he sold 
it he doth not Remember. 

Peter Horsin being examined confesseth that [together with a letter] he 
Receaved an hundred of these bookes, wanting two, from y* said ffisher, w® 
letter ymporteth that they were printed at Dort and that y* author of them was 
SY Robert Cotten and saith it is a booke well penned: he hath dispersed divers of 
them and nameth some of y*® pties vnto whom. 


Okes y* printer saith his sonne printed part of that booke whilest he Okes y° 
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father was prisoner in the Compter ¢ and saith y* as his sonne told him he printed 


five hundred of them & no more and saith they were printed for Beniamin Fisher 
aforesaid 


Thomas deputato Reguari ° 
entbehat } Mottershed } Regij. 


Most of those interrogated are well-known members of the London 
book trade, but two, Ferdinando Ely and Peter Horsin, are not re- 
corded as freemen of the Stationers’ Company nor can they be other- 
wise traced. All their stories were true, apparently, only so far as they 
thought they could or would be checked. Presumably Fisher did send 
Alsop to buy the manuscript copy of Ely, and divided it between the 
shops of Okes, and the partners, Alsop and Fawcett, the former print- 
ing five sheets and the latter only one. Presumably he also sold at least 
a hundred copies to Horsin and he may have told Horsin that the book 
was printed at Dort; at any rate the title appears to have been purposely 
given a somewhat foreign look. But Alsop in his testimony made a slip 
which apparently the Bishop and his interrogators missed, for he said 
that he had printed a thousand copies of his sheet, whereas Fisher and 
Okes testified that only five hundred copies had been printed. The fact 
is, however, that they were probably all lying, for there were actually 
three editions of this book dated 1627 (Plate I), and since all are now 
relatively common ° it is unlikely that less than at least the normal 1250 
copies of each were printed. Furthermore, it would appear that all 
three editions were printed by the same combination of printers, for in 
all three cases the first sheet is the only one to have lower-case roman 
numerals on each signed leaf, whereas the five later sheets have the 
second and third leaves signed, partly or entirely, with italic lower-case 
roman numerals. 

There is now no means of knowing whether all three editions had 
been printed at the time of the inquiry by the Bishop of London, but it 
is possible that only the first edition had been then printed, for the 


* There appears to be no record of this imprisonment. 

* Sic. In a contemporary copy now preserved with this document this is rendered 
‘Registrari’. 

*Copies of all three may be seen together in the Huntington and University of 
Texas Libraries, while a number of other libraries have at least two. For convenience 
of reference the three editions may be designated I, II, and III, as in the appended 
‘Table of Variants,’ although there is no absolute certainty as to the order of publica- 
tion. In Plate I, a Harvard copy has been used for edition I and Huntington copies 
for editions II and III. 
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editions here designated II and III were probably published by Michael 
Sparkes rather than Benjamin Fisher, for the reasons set forth below. In 
any case, none of the score or more copies examined of the three editions 
appear to have mixed sheets, while all copies of editions II and III have 
both formes of sheet ‘e’ from the same setting except for the text of 
verso €3. 

One of the three Bodleian copies of edition III is bound, in its original 
binding, with a collection of some twenty-odd pieces, mostly concerned 
with the Spanish Match and mostly written by Thomas Scott, having a 
general title “The workes of the most famous and reverend divine Mr. 
Thomas Scot. Batchelor in Diuinitie. Sometime preacher in Norwich. 
Printed at Vtrick. 1624.’* On the flyleaf of that copy is the inscription 
‘Liber Bibliothecae Bodleianae. Ex dono Michaelis Spark Bibliopol. 
Lond. 1627.’, which may be of more than normal significance, for 
Michael Sparkes was an enterprising and unscrupulous bookseller who, 
though caught and punished for his part in the publication of William 
Prynne’s Histriomastix, 1633, was connected with other shady enter- 
prises for which he was not. For example, he apparently published the 
first posthumous, unlicensed edition of Sir Edwin Sandys’s Europae 
speculum. Or, a view or survey of the state of religion in the westerne 
parts of the world, Hagae-Comitis, 1629, and presented copies of it to 
his friends,® and his connection with the latest of the undated ‘Middle- 
borough’ editions of Marlowe’s All Ovids elegies has elsewhere been 
pointed out.” It is therefore not at all unlikely that he may have taken 
over after Fisher, frightened by his interrogation at the hands of Bishop 
Montaigne, had decided that it was too dangerous an enterprise. 

There appears to be no record of the action taken by the Privy Coun- 
cil, if any, against these stationers, but it is not difficult to determine 
why, in the period when Parliament was striving against the Crown, 
this historical treatise should arouse the attention of the government. 
There was still widely held the conception of historical ‘patterns’ which 


"STC 22064. Besides the Bodleian copy of this collection, only the Hanrott- 
Bandinell-A.Dalrymple-S.Prince-F.W.Cosens-Britwell copy at Harvard is known. It 
does not have the Cotton Short view appended. This collection, which contains tracts 
written by Henry Hexham and John Reynolds wrongly attributed to Scott, would 
well repay bibliographical study. 

* The copy presented by him to his cousin Noel Sparke, 20 April 1629, is now at 
Harvard, while another was presented to Bermuda, cf. Sir J. H. Lefroy, Memo- 
rials . . . of the Bermudas (London, 1877-79), II, 600. 

* The Carl H. Pforzbeimer Library (New York, 1940), II, 665. 
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were applicable to current political situations,® and therefore the ac- 
count given by Cotton of Henry III’s long struggle to maintain his 
favorites against the barons and people would, no doubt, seem a pointed 
allusion to Buckingham and the struggle with Parliament. 

The records of the Stationers’ Company do not contain any reference 
to this book or to any punishment of the printers and publishers of it for 
issuing it unlicensed and unregistered, which is not unusual in cases 
where the ecclesiastical authorities intervened and neglected to send 
directions to the Company demanding punishment. Nevertheless, the 
publisher would seem to have been more than commonly cool about the 
matter, for he appears to have inserted in some copies a late state of 
Elstrack’s Baziliwlogia portrait of Henry III." Probably after the inter- 
rogation (when Sparkes presumably took over the enterprise and pub- 
lished the second and third editions), the price was raised, and as copies 
were brought out from under the counter the purchaser was reminded 
that this was the book that the Bishop of London had been exercised 
about, and that it was now very rare and consequently sold at a higher 
than normal price. 

If this book was applicable to the political situation of 1627, it was 
likewise appropriate to the situation in 1641, with Strafford in the posi- 
tion of the favorite who ill advised the King. And so, once again, this 
book was anonymously published, in quarto, with the title ‘A short 
view of the long life and reigne of Henry the third, king of England. 
Written some yeares since by a learned and famous antiquary of this 
kingdome, deceased. Presented to King James, of ever blessed memory. 
London, Printed Anno, 1641.’ ” 

The following year it was reprinted twice, in quarto and in duo- 
decimo. The quarto edition bore the title “The troublesome life and 
raigne of King Henry the third. Wherein five distempers and maladies 
are set forth . . . Sutable to these unhappie times of ours; and con- 
tinued with them till the King tied his actions to the rules of his great 


” Cf. Lily B. Campbell, “The Use of Historical Patterns in the Reign of Elizabeth,’ 
Huntington Library Quarterly, I (1937-38), 135-168; and L. F. Dean, ‘Sir Francis 
Bacon’s Theory of Civil History-Writing,’ ELH, VIII (1941), 161-183. 

* Howard C. Levis, Baziliwlogia (New York, 1913), p. 51, declares that it does not 
belong originally in this book, but as several copies have been examined in which it 
occurs in the same state, Levis’s Fourth, without any text on back, and as it is not 
known to appear elsewhere in this state, it would seem probable that these portraits 
are not late insertions. 


* The ‘second edition’ recorded in Wing, S.T.C. 1641-1700, C6499, is a ghost. 
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and good Councell, and not to the passionate and single advice. Im- 
printed at London for George Lindsey. 1642.’ By the use of small type 
the text was compressed into fourteen pages in this edition, and by new 
punctuation, paragraphing, and some occasional alteration of words 
and phrases, though with little deletion, the point of current application 
was made sharper. The duodecimo edition of 1642 for the first time 
gave the author’s name. It was combined with Sir John Hayward’s The 
first part of the life and raigne of King Henrie IIII, although in this 
reprint there is no indication that that piece ends with the first regnal 
year of Henry IV. The general title of this edition reads “The histories 
of the lives and raignes of Henry the third, and Henry the fourth. 
Kings of England. Written by Sr. Robert Cotton, and Sr. John Hay- 
vvard, knights. London, printed for William Sheares, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Bedford-Street, in Coven-garden neere the new Exchange, 
at the signe of the Bible, An. 1642.’ Since there is no record of the 
registration of Cotton’s tract, presumably Sheares was free to take his 
chances that he would not be fined by the Stationers’ Court for printing 
it without license or registration; but he may have had some right to 
Hayward’s book (although it would appear to be then the property, by 
transfer, of Richard Bishop),”* for in 1639 he had issued some copies of 
the fourth edition (STC 12997a) with a cancel title bearing his im- 
print.’* Copies of this edition frequently have as frontispieces to the 
two tracts portraits of the two Henries, and a copy in the Huntington 
Library has the date on the general title altered by pen to 1643." 

It is possible, although inexplicable, that Sheares acquired some sort 
of enforceable rights to the Cotton tract, for when next published, in 
1651, at the end of James Howell’s ‘Cottoni Posthuma: Divers choice 
pieces of that renowned antiquary Sir Robert Cotton, knight and bar- 
onet, preserved from the injury of time, and expos’d to public light, for 
the benefit of posterity, by J. H. Esq; London, Printed by Francis 
Leach, for Henry Seile over against St. Dunstans Church in Fleetestreet 


* Arber IV. 459. 

“For the earlier publishing history of Hayward’s tract see Library, 4th ser.. XV 
(1934-35), 372-376. Copies of earlier, quarto, editions of Cotton’s and Hayward’s 
tracts occur bound together in contemporary bindings. One such set in the Folger 
Library has a handwritten continuation said to have been copied from a manuscript 
found among Hayward’s papers. 

* The Harvard copy of this edition was presented before 1774 by Thomas Hollis 
of Lincoln’s Inn, a great benefactor of the Library, and also a ‘Republican,’ who would 
have considered this book particularly suitable for furthering his objects. 
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1651.’, it has a separate title, signatures, and pagination, and is printed 
on different paper, having a crown watermark instead of the fleur-de-lis 
watermark of the rest of the book. Furthermore, while the part titles 
in the rest of the volume have imprints which merely state ‘London, 
Printed in the yeare 1651’, A short view has an imprint which reads: 
‘London, Printed by William Bentley, for William Shears at the Bible 
in S‘. Pauls Church-yard. 1651.’, the rest of the title reading as when 
originally published in 1627. It is possible that copies of this edition 
were sold separately from the Cottoni posthuma, but copies so bound 
have not been traced, and it is more likely that Sheares made some finan- 
cial arrangement with Seile similar to that which Andrew Crooke made 
with Henry Herringman when he allowed the latter to include his 
copyrighted plays, Claricilla and The prisoners, in Herringman’s edition 
of Thomas Killigrew’s Comedies, 1664. In any case, the Short view is 
linked to the rest of the Cottoni posthuma by being listed at the end of 
the table of contents, verso A4, as ‘16. The Life and Raign of Henry the 
Third compiled in a Criticall way.’ In 1672, and again in 1679, when 
the second and third editions of the Cottoni posthuma were issued, 
apparently the publishers did not think it worth their while to obtain 
the right to include the Short view, for, although it is listed at the end 
of the contents in both editions, it was not included in either. 

In 1661, Sheares reissued unsold copies of his 1642 edition of the 
Cotton and Hayward Histories, with a cancel title which repeats the 
1642 title except for spellings but has the imprint ‘London, Printed for 
William Sheares at the Bible in Bedford-street in Covent-Garden, 1661.’ 

In 1675 Henry Mortlock published an octavo edition of ‘An answer 
to such motives as were offer’d by certain military-men to Prince 
Henry, inciting him to affect arms more than peace. Made at his high- 
ness command by Sr. Robert Cotton Baronet. With a short view of the 
life and reign of Henry the third king of England, by the same author. 
The second edition, very much corrected, and a preface added by Sr. 
John Cotton Baronet. To which is annexed the French charity . . . 
London, Printed for Henry Mortlock, at the Phoenix in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, and at the White Hart in Westminster-hall. 1675’."° The 


“In the Harvard copy the preliminary sheet is on thicker paper than the rest of 
the book and may indicate a cancel, for copies (e.g., Library of Congress) occur with 
the general title dated 1665, though altered in pen to 1675. The French charity part 
title in all copies is dated 1665, but that date must be an error, like that on the general 
titles dated 1665, for Henry Mortlock is not known to have published before 1670. 
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Answer and the French charity had been several times published before, 
but this was the first time they were combined with the Short view. 
The preface and corrections by Sir John Cotton, Sir Robert’s grandson, 
were applied to the Answer and not to the Short view, although it pre- 
sents a rather better than usual text and is dated ‘April 29, 1614’ for the 
first time. 

In 1679, Sheares being dead, some remaining copies of the 1642 edi- 
tion of the combined Cotton and Hayward Histories were reissued with 
a cancel title, reading as the original except for the imprint which is 
‘London, Printed, and are to be sold by Peter Parker at the Leg and Star 
in Cornhill, against the Royal Exchange, 1679.’ 

In the following year, at the time of the agitation for the Exclusion 
Act, the tract was published twice, but neither time under Cotton’s 
name. John Yalden of Gray’s Inn published an octavo edition of the 
Short view as his own work, signed only with his initials, and entitled it 
‘Compendium politicum, or, the ae of government, under these 
, a cont | desir e of oa iberty. With their proper rem- 
edies, in a brief essay on the long reign of King Henry III. By J. Y. of 
Grayes-Inne, esq; .. . London, Printed for Robert C[l]avel .. . 1680.’ 
Yalden dedicated it to Thomas Stock of Upham, Southampton, and 
watered down Cotton’s text, as, for example, in his opening sentence, 
which reads: ‘Scarce was that unfortunate Prince, King John, entombed 
within the bowels of the Earth, but the People, wearied with the Heavy 
burthens of his time, but more especially with the lingring Calamities of 
Civil Arms, and the affrighted fall of that Prince, their licentious and 
unhappy Sovereign; but all men stood at gaze expecting the event of 
their long desires ...’ In the original this reads: “Wearied with the 
lingring calamities of Civill Armes, and afrighted at the sudden fall of 
a licencious ne all men stood at gaze expecting the euent of 
their long desires . 

In the same year, 1680, a somewhat altered text was published in 
quarto, dedicated to Charles II. It is anonymous, and in the only copy 
examined, the Huntington, the title is a cancel. It reads ‘A brief survey 
(historical and political) of the life and reign of Henry the III. King of 
England. Dedicated to his most sacred majesty. London, printed in the 


two heads 


* The identification of Yalden with ‘J. Y. of Grayes-Inne, esq;’ is based upon a 
book of about the same date, published by William Cademan, in which Yalden’s name 
is given in full (Term Catalogues, I, 451). 
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year, 1680.’ Pasted over the imprint in the Huntington, and apparently 
in other copies, is a new imprint which reads ‘Printed for James Vade, 
at the Cock and Sugar Loaf, near St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet-street. 
1680.” 

Finally, in 1681, a very much altered text was published, in quarto, 
under the title ‘A short view of the reign of King Henry III. Shewing 
the danger of the subjects arrogancy, the methods of great men’s rise 
and fallings, the wrong the king and his subjects suffer from evil coun- 
sellors . .. The King, having suffered thus much, when setled, was more 
cautious. By Sir R. C. knight and baronet. London, printed for Richard 
Janeway in Queens-head Alley in Pater-noster Row. 1681.’ This cor- 
rupt and somewhat abbreviated edition ends the series of seventeenth- 
century publications. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the tract was reprinted at 
least four times, but then always as an antiquarian reprint, not as an 
‘example.’ Though the conflict between the Crown and Parliament 
had largely been resolved and the institution of responsible ministries 
was in the process of being established, there were times when the king’s 
advisors were not universally popular; yet this pamphlet would doubt- 
less have by that time seemed far too indirect a means of commenting 
on contemporary affairs. 


Wii A. JAcKsOn 
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Appendix 


TasLe or VARIANT READINGS IN EpiTIONs oF Sir Rosert CorTtTon’s 
Short view of the life of Henry the third, 1627 











Edition I* Edition II Edition III 

Title, 1. 6 /Presented... /Presented ... / And Presented...” 

P. 3, initial VV V V[first V broken] VVIfirst V broken] 

P.4, ll. 1-2 /against .../...Nor- /gainst .../...Nor- /gainst .../...Nor- 
folke/ folke/ ffolke/ 

P.5, 1 3 /tances ... Majesty/ /ances ... Maiesty/” /tances ... Maiesty/ 

P.5, l. 17 spirits irrits spirits 

P.5, 1. 19 ouncell ouncell Commatlh 

P.11, L. 17 /State;...instrument,/ /State;...Instrument,/ /State,...Instrument,/ 

P.15, 1 7 /beholden... /bee holden... /bee holden... 

P. 15, 1. 22 ruune runne runne 

P.17, l. 9 Gnido Guido Guido 

P.17, 1. 15 Wallingford Willingford Wallingford 

P. 18, 1. 1 offences offices offices 

P.21, Lun /True Piety .. . Sub- /True Pitey ...Sub- /True Piety .. . Sub- 
RT A ject .../ iect..../ 

Piss, bt Maltolts Maletools Maletools 

P. 26, 1. 19 /...Soveraigne, ever/ /...Soueraigne, euer/ /...Soveraigne, euer/ 

P.27, L141 /quires ... /quires... /quiries ... 

P. 29, 1. 8 et Consnetudinis & Consuetudinis & Consuetudines 

P. 31, 1. 6 /...Magates ...eos /...Magnates ...eos/ /...Magnates ... eos/ 
me-/ 

P. 33, 1st 

marg.note Scacar. Rot. Parliain/Scacar™ Rot. Parliain/Scacar. 

P.35, 1 5 et minores & minores & minores 

P. 38, L. 1 /and wisdome .. /to wisedome... /so wisedome ... 

P. 38, 1. 12 was Was was 

P. 38, 1. 15 formallity formalllity formallity 

P. 45, 1. 14 /...justly layd... /...iustly layd... /...iustly laid... 
gouern-/ gouer-/ gouer-/ 

P. 47, 1. 6 spirrits spirrits spirits 











* As already noted, there is no absolute certainty as to the order in which these editions 
were published. Several of the readings of edition I, e.g., p. 15, l. 7 ‘beholden’, p. 23, lL. 1 
‘Maltolts’, p. 38, 1. 1 ‘and’, etc., are obviously the correct ones and the variants in the other 
editions presumably corruptions, although none of them is beyond a reasonably careful 
compositor and therefore they might be corrections. The variants in the first marginal note 
on p. 33, if the order here given is correct, must have been the result of reference to copy. 
However, the circumstance that editions II and III have most of sheet ‘e’ from the same 
setting, and the connection of edition II with Sparkes, who must have entered into the 
affair after Montaigne’s examination, would seem to corroborate the order here given. 

* Copies of edition III at the Bodleian (Woods) and Folger (Hayward) have a variant 
title which appears to be from the type of the title of edition II except that in 1. 4 there 
is a space between ‘HENRY’ and ‘the’ and the imprint line measures 57 mm. instead of 62 mm. 

* The Folger (Harmsworth) copy of edition II has the reading p. 5, 1. 3 ‘/tances... 
Maiesty’. 

™ The Folger (Harmsworth) copy of edition II has the first marginal note on p. 33 as in 
edition I. 


™ The Harvard copy of edition I has the reading p. 38, 1. 1 ‘/to wisedome...’, which is 
incorrect. 
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Christopher Smart's Jubilate Agno 
I 


HEN A. E. Housman wished to support his thesis that 

‘meaning is of the intellect, poetry is not,’ he took as 

his first example the literature of the eighteenth cen- 

tury. ‘As matters actually stand,’ asked Housman, 
‘who are the English poets of that age in whom pre-eminently one 
can hear and recognise the true poetic accent emerging clearly from 
the contemporary dialect? These four: Collins, Christopher Smart, 
Cowper, and Blake. And what other characteristic had these four in 
common? They were mad.’ * 

Housman perceived in Christopher Smart the embodiment of both 
sides of his proposition, for Smart’s sojourn in the madhouse marked 
the great and astonishing transmutation of his rather conventional talent 
into genius. Smart had begun as something of a youthful prodigy, 
attracting attention and patronage by his early vers de société and 
occasional pieces. At Cambridge he combined the characters of uni- 
versity wit and university sot, and was as much of a curiosity in one 
role as in the other. Meanwhile his reputation as a facile versifier grew, 
and he essayed more serious poetry as well. After his undergraduate 
career he was five times crowned with the Seatonian Prize for unin- 
spired but technically proficient poems on the attributes of the divine 
spirit. Pembroke College interpreted its rules most liberally so that he 
could be retained as Fellow and so be eligible for the contest. 

But after 1749, when he left the university, Smart’s decline to the 
lowest depths of Grub Street was all too rapid. He married, but in- 
stead of settling down he continued his tippling, while instead of en- 
gaging in reputable literary work he became involved in the wild 
excesses of Mother Midnight’ s burlesque theatricals and publications. 
Madness was only a step away. Smart’s confinement began early in 
1756 and continued until January 1763. Not much is known of those 
seven years except that he was alternately under restraint at home and 
at one or another of the great public institutions. 


* The Name and Nature of Poetry (Cambridge, 1933), p. 38; quoted by permission 
of the Cambridge University Press, publishers. 
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Dr Johnson diagnosed Smart’s madness as a compound of religious 
mania and drink, and continued with the famous dictum, ‘I did not 
think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to 
society. He insisted on people praying with him; and I'd as lief pray 
with Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, that he did not 
love clean linen; and I have no great passion for it.’? Most probably 
Smart’s family placed him under restraint to save him from dying in 
the tavern. If so, they only preserved him to die in debtors’ prison 
in 1771. 

A Song to David was Smart’s first publication after his return to the 
world of men and affairs in 1763. His contemporaries saw the poem 
as a token of continued derangement. Disavowed by the eighteenth 
century, the Song was rediscovered by the nineteenth, and no one is 
now likely to dispute its right to the title of masterpiece. Yet as the 
reputation of the Song grew, the problem which it posed grew as well: 
from whence sprang this poem, only dimly presaged in the earlier 
verse, only faintly echoed in the later? Was it really Plato’s divine 
madness miraculously descended upon Christopher Smart in Bedlam? 

At least a part of the answer was revealed in 1939 when Mr William 
Force Stead published for the first time the surviving fragments of 
Jubilate Agno, the long poem which Smart composed in the madhouse 
and which immediately preceded A Song to David.* Here is madness 
enough in the apparently incoherent welter of thoughts and _ half- 
thoughts; and here is beauty as well, for the piece is studded with 
phrases and passages of great brilliance. But most important of all, 
Jubilate Agno shows clear evidence of the development of those ele- 
ments which flowered in the Song. It provides at least a few links with 
the past, and frequent glimpses of what was to come. 

Stead’s edition, with its sensitive introduction and useful annotation, 
marked a great stride forward in the understanding of Smart’s genius. 
Yet it may be argued that Stead placed too much emphasis on the fact 
of the poet’s insanity. An unbiased approach to the poem may reveal 
considerable sense where none was to be seen before. 

The manuscript of Jubilate Agno* came into Stead’s hands with 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1887), 1, 397. 

* Jubilate Agno was published as Rejoice in the Lamb, a Song from Bedlam (Lon- 
don, 1939). 

“Now at Harvard, shelf-mark {MS Eng 719. The manuscript was acquired in 


1941 through the generosity of the Friends of the Harvard College Library from 
Colonel Carwardine Probert, in whose family it had been for some 150 years. 
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many obvious gaps, a jumble of disjunct leaves. He correctly per- 
ceived the relationship of many of these fragments, but at the same 
time he disguised their continuity by setting off the contents of each 
page of the original manuscript as a separate section, even when the 
text obviously carries overleaf. When these artificial divisions are 
eliminated and the fragments are reexamined, order begins to emerge 
from chaos and the peculiarly strict formula which Smart had set for 
himself begins to appear. From the surviving portions of Smart’s 
holograph manuscript it is possible to reconstruct the design which 
underlay the whole, and then for the first time we may see in Jubilate 
Agno not so much the caprice of a madman as an essay in a new form 
by a keen intelligence, disordered but none the less vigorous. In this 
paper I shall attempt such a reconstruction and discuss its effect on our 
understanding and appreciation of the poem. 


II 


The manuscript exists today essentially as described by Stead.° It 
consists of three double folios and ten single folio leaves, all written on 
both sides, totaling 32 pages of text. The first feature to catch the eye 
is the division of the poem into two sections, most conveniently de- 
nominated the ‘Let’ and the ‘For’ sections. Every verse in the ‘Let’ 
section (except the first two on the page numbered ‘1’ by Smart) be- 
gins with the word ‘Let’;.every verse in the ‘For’ section (with one 
exception) begins with the word ‘For.’ These sections are textually 
distinct. No ‘For’ verses appear on any leaf or conjunct pair of leaves 
in the ‘Let’ section, and vice versa. 

So much is made clear by Stead’s description. But he does not men- 
tion or take into account (although he reproduces an example of it as 
the frontispiece to his edition) the fact that every page of the manu- 
script bears in the lower right corner a catchword in Smart’s hand.° In 
every case the catchword on a ‘Let’ page is ‘Let’; conversely, ‘For’ is 
the catchword on every ‘For’ page. Obviously the author intended 
the ‘Let’ and the ‘For’ sections to be physically distinct. The text con- 
tains a clear warning against their indiscriminate mingling, and they 
must be treated as separate entities. 

* Pp. 190-191, 281-284. 


* The sole exception is what is obviously the last page of the ‘Let’ section, contain- 
ing only eight verses, and about three-quarters blank. 
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The ‘Let’ section is contained in three double folios and three single 
leaves.’ The first page of each double folio exhibits an arabic numeral 
in Smart’s hand in the upper left corner, preceding the first verse. 
These numerals are 1 (Stead’s sections I-IV), 10 (XXV-XXVIII), 
and 11 (XXIX-XXXII).° One of the single leaves is similarly num- 
bered 3 (V-VI), while the other two are unnumbered (XIII-XIV and 
XXI-XXII). There is sufficient continuity of text to identify beyond 
reasonable doubt which is the recto and which the verso of each of 
these single leaves, and Stead has successfully done so. Among the 
double folios, the contents of the last page of Smart’s section 10 and the 
first page of section 11 have an appearance of continuity which is borne 
out by dates in the text. 

A working hypothesis would seem to be that Smart wrote the ‘Let’ 
portion on a series of double folios, each containing four pages of 
which the first bore the serial number of its double folio. This as- 
sumption can be tested, for one of the unnumbered single leaves 
(XIII-XTV) when placed beside leaf 3 proves beyond a doubt to have 
been conjugate with it. The creases and watermarks °® match exactly, 
as do the tiny tears resulting from repeated foldings along the former 
crease of conjunction. This physical evidence is confirmed by the text. 
On the verso of Smart’s leaf 3 at line 74 he begins using in rotation a 
string of names from the genealogy of Jesus as recorded in Matthew 
1:13 and following, running through Abiud, Eliakim, Azor, Sadoc, 
Achim, Eliud, and Eleazar. The recto of what we may now recognize 
as the second leaf of double folio 3 takes up the series with Mattham 
and Jacob; here it breaks off, for the next name is Joseph, whom Smart 
has already cited (VI, verse 68). 

It is a logical step to postulate that Smart wrote the entire portion 
on a series of eleven double folios — eleven, since the first page of 


"A text of Jubilate Agno is in preparation, based upon a fresh reading of the 
manuscript and arranged according to the scheme given later in this article. In the 
absence of this revised text, it will be necessary to refer to Stead’s roman numeration 
of the pages of the original manuscript so that the reader may follow the argument 
in Stead’s edition. 

* Stead (p. 169) wrongly records the numeral at the head of XXIX as ro. 

* Since these are folio leaves of laid paper, we have only the closely spaced wire- 
lines to go by (a much more difficult and perhaps less reliable index than chain-lines), 
plus the evidence of complementary watermarks and countermarks. Of some use 
also is the fact that most paper shows two distinguishable ‘sides’: the mark of the wire 
mold is clearly impressed on the side which lay next to it in manufacture, and is 
readily observable under raking light. 
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section 1 is obviously the beginning and is headed by the title (see 
Plate I), while the last page of 11 is obviously the end, containing as it 
does barely a quarter of a page of text, with no catchword. Of these, 
four double folios have survived complete (1, 3, 10, 11), together with 
a single leaf from a fifth - which we may further assume to be the 
second leaf of its pair, as it is unnumbered and its left margin appears to 
be a torn edge. Thus we lack six and one-half double folios, or 26 
pages — considerably more than half — of the ‘Let’ verses. 

No double folios survive as such in the ‘For’ section. Three of its 
leaves are numbered in the upper left corner: 3 (VII-VIII), 4 (XI- 
XII), and 5 (XVII-XVIII). The other four leaves (IX-X, XV- 
XVI, XIX-XX, and XXIII-XXIV) are unnumbered. The text (with 


one exception) provides a reliable identification for the rectos and 


versos of the several leaves. 

Might not the ‘For’ verses also have been written on double folios? 
On this assumption it is very simple to prove by the same means as 
before that XV-XVI was once cognate with leaf 4 and XIX-XX 
with leaf 5. 

Stead rightly perceived that the text of another of the unnumbered 
leaves (IX-X) continues that on the leaf numbered 3. But here a diffi- 
culty arises. This pair cannot be matched and proved to have been 
originally conjugate until the second leaf is reversed, making IX the 
verso and X the recto, when creases, tears, and watermarks again 
demonstrate conjugacy. In this single case the text does not provide 
an accurate indication as to the recto and verso of the leaf. For some 
reason not now apparent, Smart skipped from the verso of the first leaf 
of 3 to the verso of the second, returning to fill up the blank recto and 
complete the double folio.” 

The surviving manuscript of the ‘For’ verses, then, consists of three 
complete and consecutive double folios, numbered 3, 4, and 5, and one 
unnumbered leaf. This leaf may be assumed to have been originally 
the second leaf of another double folio. Moreover, its text comes after 
that of the three double folios, for it contains (XXIII:32) the date 
8 March 1761, later than any date elsewhere in the ‘For’ verses. It is 
safe to assume that the ‘For’ section originally consisted of at least six 
double folios, of which the two first and at least half of a later one, or 
at least 10 pages, are now lost. 


* Additional evidence to support this sequence of text will appear later. 
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It is probable, to judge from the dates which occur in them, that 
the ‘Let’ and the ‘For’ sections were composed simultaneously; at any 
rate, that the whole of one did not precede the whole of the other. The 
two sections have now been separated and reconstructed in so far as 
their present incompleteness will permit, and it is proper to consider 
what their relationship may be. 

What was Smart trying to do? Stead, in his Appendix IV, ‘On the 
Verse-form,’ ” takes the initial step in the solution of the problem. He 
points out that ‘Smart was trying to introduce various characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry,’ and that his ideas about Hebrew poetry were de- 
rived not alone from his studies of the Bible and the Anglican liturgy, 
but also from Robert Lowth’s De sacra poesi Hebraeorum. This pio- 
neering series of lectures in Biblical criticism was first published in 
1753, and Stead shows that Smart both knew and admired it. 

Several passages in Lowth’s book invite special attention. The dis- 
cussion of parallelism and antithesis is particularly important for its 
bearing on Jubilate Agno: 


The Hebrew poets frequently express a sentiment with the utmost brevity 
and simplicity, illustrated by no circumstances, adorned with no epithets 
(which in truth they seldom use;) they afterwards call in the aid of ornament; 
they repeat, they vary, they amplify the same sentiment; and adding one or 
more sentences which run parallel to each other, they express the same or a 
similar, and often a contrary sentiment in nearly the same form of words. Of 
these three modes of ornament at least they make the most frequent use, namely, 
the amplification of the same ideas, the accumulation of others, and the opposi- 
tion or antithesis of such as are contrary to each other; they dispose the cor- 
responding sentences in regular distichs adapted to each other, and of an equal 
length, in which for the most part, things answer to things, and words to 
words, as the son of Sirach says of the works of God, two and two, one 
against another.’ 


For the raison d’étre of this parallelism Lowth directs his readers to 
Lecture XIX, “The Prophetic Poetry Is Sententious.’ Here he shows 
that much of the Hebrew poetry was designed to be spoken or chanted 
antiphonally by two groups: ‘One of the choirs sung a single verse to 


= Pp. 296-300, 
* Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, trans. G. Gregory (Boston, 
1815), p. 64 
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the other, while the other constantly added a verse in some respect 
correspondent to the former.’ * In addition to numerous examples of 
Biblical poetry so written, he cites passages in the Bible directly re- 
ferring to the practice, such as I Samuel 18:7 and Isaiah 6: 3. 

There is more than a vague family resemblance to indicate that 
Smart’s composition is built along these lines. His very title, Jubilate 
Agno, suggests ‘Jubilate Deo,’ the heading of one of the great psalms 
embedded in the Anglican liturgy (Psalm 100), and also of a second 
(Psalm 66) in the Psalter."* The latter begins, ‘O be joyful in God, all 
ye lands; sing praises unto the honour of his Name; make his praise to 
be glorious.’ Smart begins, ‘Rejoice in God, O ye tongues; give the 
glory to the Lord, and the Lamb.’ There can be little doubt of the 
purpose in Smart’s mind, or the method in his work. 

Thus directed to the Book of Common Prayer, we may perceive the 
true significance of the ‘Let’ and ‘For’ sections. The interplay and 
alternation of phrases beginning with these words run all through the 
liturgy.” Psalm 95, “Venite, exultemus Domino,’ which occurs as a 
canticle near the beginning of “The Order for Morning Prayer,’ may 
serve as an example of this usage: 


. . . Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving; and show ourselves 
glad in him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God; and a great King above all gods . . 

O come, let us worship and fall down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker. 

For he is the Lord our God . . . 

. . . Let the whole earth stand in awe of him. 

For he cometh, for he cometh to judge the earth . . . 


*P. 254 


“It will be recalled that the translation in the Psalter differs from the Authorized 
Version both in text and in giving the first two or three words of the Vulgate as a 
heading for each psalm. 

* Whether Smart derived his model from the liturgy, from Lowth, or directly 
from the Bible is an interesting question, although perhaps beside the point. But there 
is some justification for laying emphasis upon the Book of Common Prayer: Smart’s 
title is suggestive, and of course the liturgy is made up of a great concentration of 
passages in the vein which clearly influenced him. Moreover, by the early sixties he 
was probably already at work on his metrical translation of the Psalms. This appeared 
in 1765 and was, according to Smart himself, ‘written with an especial view to the 
divine service, [so that] the reader will find sundry allusions to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, which are intended to render the work in general 
more useful and acceptable in congregations’ (A Translation of the Psalms of David, 
1765, sig. Azv). It is evident that for a long time Smart was much preoccupied with 
the Psalms, particularly in their relationship to the liturgy. 
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Here the ‘For’ phrase is a kind of response to the hortatory ‘Let’ 
phrase. Can it have been so in Smart? 

The surviving fragments of Jubilate Agno are extensive enough to 
test this possibility. We have already reconstructed a double folio 
which Smart numbered ‘3’ in the ‘Let’ section, and one similarly num- 
bered in the ‘For’ section. A purely mechanical test can be made by 
simply placing them side by side, with this result: 


Let For 
Leaf Order of text No.of lines Order of text No. of lines 
A recto I 70 I 70 
verso 2 80 2 80 
B recto 3 71 4 74 
verso 4 74 3 71 


The number of lines, taken page by page in textual order, agrees pre- 
cisely in these two sections, in itself a striking coincidence. When the 
texts are juxtaposed and matched line for line, the results are even more 
striking, and the method in Smart’s ‘madness’ becomes abundantly 
clear. Each ‘For’ verse is, to a greater or less degree, a response to its 
counterpart in the ‘Let’ section. Some of Smart’s wildest jumps are 
now seen to be perfectly rational. An active mind reveals itself, as 
passages take on new meaning and lucidity. 

But before we consider in more detail the effect of this rearrange- 
ment on the text of the poem, it may be useful to see if any others of 
the surviving fragments can be similarly juxtaposed. Only one addi- 
tional pair of single leaves appears to be complementary: the unnum- 
bered ‘Let’ and ‘For’ leaves whose exact position in the original manu- 
script remains uncertain. The rectos of this pair each contain 80 lines, 
the versos 82; the date 8 May 1761 occurs in line 31 of the ‘Let’ verses, 
and the same date in line 32 of the ‘For’ verses. It is virtually a Euclid- 
ean proof of congruence. 

Smart’s plan is now obvious. Writing in what he conceived to be 
the Hebrew tradition, he set out to compose a pair of poems, separate 
and yet intimately related, agreeing page for page and line for line. He 
began with this scheme, and he continued with it well beyond the mid- 
point of the piece. Very probably he completed the poem according 
to plan, and there were originally eleven double folios of ‘For’ verses 
to correspond to the eleven of ‘Let’ verses. This would mean that the 
original manuscript contained 88 pages, so that the extant 32 pages 
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represent a good deal less than half of the original. Unfortunately there 
appears to be no way to prove the hypothesis. 

We may now indicate the relationship of the surviving portions of 
Jubilate Agno to each other and to the whole as we may presume the 
poem originally existed, incidentally outlining the text as it will appear 
in the edition now in preparation. It may best be considered as a series 
of fragments: 

FRAGMENT A 


‘Let’ double folio 1; the corresponding ‘For’ verses are wanting. 
The fragment consists of 113 lines, to be numbered and printed with- 
out a lewak, As already remarked, this is plainly the beginning of the 
‘Let’ section. It comprises Stead’s sections I, II, III, and IV, in that 
order. 

Both the ‘Let’ and the ‘For’ verses of double folio 2 are wanting. 

FRAGMENT B 


‘Let’ and ‘For’ double folios 3, complete. Each contains 295 verses, 
and each will have its own set of continuous numbers, 1-295. The 
corresponding ‘Let’ and ‘For’ verses will be printed vis-a-vis to show 
their parallelism. This fragment comprises Stead’s ‘Let’ sections V, VI, 
XIII, and XTV, and ‘For’ sections VII, VIII, [X, and X. 


FRAGMENT B’ 


‘For’ double folios 4 and 5; the corresponding ‘Let’ verses are want- 
ing. The fragment consists of 475 verses, which will be printed as a 
continuous passage and numbered 296—770 to indicate their relation- 
ship to the ‘For’ verses in Fragment B. Stead printed this fragment in 
his sections XI, XII, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XTX, and XX. 


FRAGMENT C 


Both the ‘Let’ and ‘For’ verses of double folios 6, 7, 8, and 9 are 
wanting, except for the matched pair of ‘Let’ and ‘For’ leaves. These 
are unnumbered and presumably the second leaves of what were origi- 
nally double folios. Dates in March 1761 place this fragment after 
Fragments A, B, and B’ (whose latest dates are in June 1760) and be- 
fore Fragment D (whose dates range from July 1762 to January 1763). 
The complementary passages forming this fragment each contain 162 
verses, which will be numbered 1-162 and printed vis-a-vis as in Frag- 


ment B. Stead prints the ‘Let’ verses as sections XXI and XXII, and 
the ‘For’ verses as XXIII and XXIV. 
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FRAGMENT D 


‘Let’ double folios 10 and 11; the corresponding ‘For’ verses are 
wanting, if indeed Smart ever composed them. The fragment contains 
237 lines, which will be printed and numbered continuously, 1-237. 
As already noted, the last page of double folio 11 is clearly the end of 


the ‘Let’ verses. This fragment comprises Stead’s sections XXV- 
XXXII, in order. 


IV 


Fortunately, of the 1739 verses of Jubilate Agno which have sur- 
vived, no fewer than 914 are in the demonstrably parallel sections. 
Even more fortunately, in these particular passages may be seen some- 
thing of Smart’s original plan of composition, its transformation, and 
its eventual disintegration. When the matching portions are placed 
side by side, they speak for themselves; but some of their leading 
features deserve particular attention. 

For slightly more than 150 of the 295 pairs of verses in Fragment B, 


the parallel is generally very close. A word or a name most often sup- 
phies the link: 


Let Jael rejoice with the Plover, who whistles for his live, and foils the 
marksmen and their guns. 

For I bless the PRINCE of PEACE and pray that all the guns may be nail’d 
up, save such are for the rejoicing days. (V, VII:4) [B:4] *® 


Let Sarah rejoice with the Redwing, whose harvest is in the frost and snow. 


For the hour of my felicity, like the womb of Sarah, shall come at the latter 
end. (V, VII:16) [B:16] 


Again, a word occasionally suggests a name, as Smart’s mind leaps 
from one section to the other like an electric spark between two poles: 


Let Eliada rejoice with the Gier-eagle who is swift and of great penetration. 


For I bless the Lord Jesus for the memory of GAY, POPE and SWIFT. 
(VI, VIII:14) [B:84] 


Or it may be an association of ideas, as in this pair, where ‘Gilead’ in- 
evitably leads to ‘balsam’ or ‘balm’: 


* Here and in subsequent quotations numbers in parentheses refer to section and 
verse in Stead’s edition; numbers in square brackets to section and verse in my re- 
construction of the poem. 
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Let Gilead rejoice with the Gentle the Lord make me a fisher of men. 


For I bless God in all gums & balsams & every thing that ministers relief to the 
sick. (VI, VIIII:40) [B:110] 


The change of meaning and emphasis wrought by the juxtaposition 
of related verses is frequently amusing as well as instructive. Appar- 


ently innocuous lines surprise the reader with flashes of mordant wit 
and sarcasm: 


Let Dodo rejoice with the purple Worm, who is cloathed sumptuously tho 
he fares meanly. 


For I bless God in behalf of TRINITY COLLEGE in CAMBRIDGE & the 
society of PURPLES in LONDON. (V, VII:64) [B:64] 


Let Ithream rejoice with the great Owl, who understandeth that which he 
professes. 

For I pray God for the professors of the University of Cambridge to attend 
& to amend. (V, VII:69) [B:69] 


Let Eleazar rejoice with the Grampus, who is a pompous spouter. 


For I pray God be gracious to CORNELIUS MATTHEWS name & con- 
nection. (VI, VIII:80) [B:i50] 


These passages which chime together so well are in many ways the 
most interesting portions of Jubilate Agno; *" but equally significant is 
a phenomenon which appears as early as verses 20 and 21 of Fragment 
B (V, VII: 20-21). Here no connection between the ‘Let’ and the 
‘For’ verses is apparent: 


Let Shamgar rejoice with Otis, who looks about him for the glory of God, 
& sees the horizon compleat at once. 


For the word of God is a sword on my side — no matter what other weapon 
a stick or a straw. 


Let Bohan rejoice with the Scythian Stag — he is beef and breeches against 
want & nakedness. 


For I have adventured myself in the name of the Lord, and he hath mark’d 
me for his own. 


In this passage each ‘Let’ verse stands alone, but the ‘For’ verses seem 
at least distantly related to each other and appear to stem from the 
verse immediately preceding them, ‘For I bless God that I am of the 
same seed with Ehud, Mutius Scaevola, and Colonel Draper’ — all men 


“Further examples, as they appear in the original manuscript, may be seen in 
Plate II. 
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of warlike deeds.** The two halves of the poem draw apart once more 
in lines 46-51 (V, VII:46-51), where the ‘Let’ section consists of 
unrelated verses while the ‘For’ section is concerned with Smart’s re- 
nunciation of his inheritance and the evident connection of this act 
with the thirteenth of August. 

These passages prepare us for the radical change which is about to 
take place in the structure of Jubilate Agno. After verse 155 (XIII, 
IX:5) the absence of parallelism becomes the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Echoes may be observed now and then, but they are in- 
frequent and feeble at best. In verse 168, ‘garden’ may suggest ‘para- 
dise’ (XIII, IX:18); in 172, ‘life’ and ‘death’ are associated (XIII, 
IX:22); and so on. In verse 268 there is once again a fairly close 
chime: 


Let Chloe rejoice with the Limpin — There is a way to the terrestrial Para- 
dise upon the knees. 


For the method of philosop[h]izing is in a posture of Adoration. (XIV, 
X:47) 


Another may be seen in verse 291: 


Let Zemas rejoice with Pecten — The Lord obliterate the laws of man! 
For Fire hath this property that it reduces a thing till finally it is not. (XIV, 
X:70) 


But these are just enough to show that the poet has not quite abandoned 
his initial plan.” For the most part the ‘Let’ and the ‘For’ sections go 
their separate ways. The ‘Let’ verses are generally connected one with 
another by the most tenuous links, consisting as they do of a kind of 
catalogue of minor New Testament figures, each coupled with some 
creature of the sea. Closer sequences occasionally appear, such as that 
beginning with verse 277 (XIV:56), where a mention of fossil shells 
leads on to a blessing invoked first upon the collection of fossils at 
Cambridge and then upon the founder and two successive incumbents 
of the Woodwardian Chair of Geology. But such a sequence is excep- 
tional. 


* Ehud and Mutius Scaevola were left-handed; I have been unable to find whether 
that is also true of Sir William Draper. But I think the implication is clear that Smart 
was left-handed. Here again an apparently random and nonsensical association of 
names may be shown to contain a good deal of sense. 

* They also corroborate the assumed order of this portion of the text; see above, 
note 10. 
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On the other hand, the ‘For’ verses exhibit at length a continuity 
foreshadowed by the ‘word of God’ and ‘inheritance’ passages already 
noted. Here Smart is mostly concerned with a discussion of physical 
phenomena. First he takes up matter, motion, and gravity; then he 
touches upon fire and hydraulics, digressing to mention a new method 
of determining the longitude. Sound leads him to a consideration of 
music; music, by a curious twist, to electricity, and so to light and to 
astronomy. The sequence is interesting enough but not important for 
our purposes: the significant feature is that the chiming of ideas now 
links the successive verses of the ‘For’ section, not the complementary 
verses of the ‘Let’ and ‘For’ sections. Smart’s twin poems are splitting 
apart. 

If we now turn to the other pair of matched passages, Fragment C, 
we may see this division at its logical end-point. The ‘Let’ and ‘For’ 
sections coincide physically, line for line and page for page, and there 
is the coincidence of date already pointed out, but nothing more — 
barring a possible parallel construction in verse 49: 


Let Ebed rejoice with Balsam of Gilead. God be gracious to Stede. 


For the figures were first communicate@ to Esau. God be gracious to Mus- 
grave. (XXI, XXIII: 49) 


If this can be admitted at all, it is weak indeed compared to the first 
half of Fragment B. The ‘Let’ section has by this time become little 
more than a mechanical exercise, while the ‘For’ section is more closely 
knit than ever. 

It is not a very daring assumption to see in this the final evolution 
of Smart’s experiment. Of the latter part of Jubilate Agno we have 
only the 237 ‘Let’ verses of Fragment D, and they are disconnected 
to the point of being grotesque. If Smart ever composed ‘For’ verses to 
go with them, surely the parallel was as mechanical as we have seen it 
in Fragment C. 

Thus the evidence concerning both the origin and the development 
of Smart’s plan of composition appears unmistakable. He began with 
the idea of an antiphonal composition, and to this he adhered more or 
less closely for about a quarter of the piece. The poem was written 
slowly; its composition extended over at least four years. Gradually a 
change took place. Either Smart’s interest in the experiment flagged, 
or he recognized the limitations of the form, or his mental condition 
may have made him lose sight of his original purpose — we may never 
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know why the change occurred. At any rate, midway in Fragment B 
the two halves drew apart and thereafter their relationship was sel- 
dom more than mathematical. With Fragment B on one side and 
Fragment C on the other, the closely connected ‘For’ verses of Frag- 
ment B’ show pretty clearly that they can have had few points of 
contact with their missing counterparts in the ‘Let’ section. And yet 
Smart clung doggedly to the shreds of his plan for pages more. Was 
it tenacity of purpose, or a by-product of the tedium of confinement? 

Whatever the reason, we can now be sure that Jubilate Agno does 
not represent merely the incoherent ravings of a madman, occasionally 
inspired all unconsciously to a divine eloquence. It is instead a con- 
scious experiment in a form new to English poetry, none the less valid 
because it failed and was abandoned by its author. No one could claim 
that its new arrangement makes Jubilate Agno a model of lucidity. 
But we may be more sure than ever that the poem represents a kind 
of trial essay towards A Song to David. It is probably no accident that 
parallels with the Song occur most frequently in the early verses of 
Jubilate Agno, when the plan was fresh and its weaknesses had not yet 
appeared.” In Smart’s deepest adversity a hymn of praise welled up 
within him, and he sought proper means to express it. If Jubilate Agno 
had not failed, Smart might never have written A Song to David. 


WILuiuaM H. Bonp 
” A dozen such parallels in the opening lines are pointed out by Stead, p. 185. 
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Parkman’s Dark Years: Letters to 
Mary Dwight Parkman 


I 


N 1849 Francis Parkman’s first cousin, Dr Samuel Parkman,’ 
married Mary Eliot Dwight.’ Before she became a cousin-in-law 
Parkman had already known Mary Dwight as the sister of his 
friend and Harvard classmate, Edmund Dwight.’ After her 

marriage this acquaintance ripened into an intimate friendship; and in 
his letters to her Parkman expressed himself more freely than he did 
with any other correspondent. “You and I have certain vital aims and 
feelings in common,’ he once wrote her, and he spoke of her in a letter 


*Samuel Parkman (1816-1854) was the son of Samuel Parkman and Mary B. 
Mason, and grandson of the merchant Samuel who amassed the family fortune. His 
father, the second Samuel — brother of the Reverend Francis Parkman, the historian’s 
father, and Dr George Parkman, murdered by Professor Webster in 1849 — was 
divorced, and lived abroad under something of a cloud. It was this second Samuel 
who was young Francis Parkman’s guide to Paris on his trip to Europe in 1844. 

*Mary Eliot Dwight (1821-1879) was the daughter of Mary Harrison Eliot 
(1788-1846) and Edmund Dwight (1781-1849), of Springfield and Boston, the second 
of six surviving children — five sisters and a brother, Edmund. By his development 
of water power sites at Holyoke and Chicopee on the Connecticut, the elder Edmund 
Dwight was a pioneer figure in the industrialization of New England; he was also, 
through his position on the State Board of Education and through his financial aid, 
the chief supporter of Horace Mann’s campaign for the reform of the Massachusetts 
public school system. 

In 1854 Mary Parkman’s husband died of typhoid contracted on a visit to a poor 
patient. Three or four years later, after the panic of 1857, which swept away a large 
part of the Dwight wealth, she opened a small private school in Boston. Parkman’s 
daughter Grace, it appears from his letters from Paris after the death of his wife, was 
one of her pupils. In 1862 she was called abroad by the illness of her young and 
strikingly beautiful sister Ellen, who had lived in England since her marriage to 
Edward Twisleton in 1852 and who died 18 May 1862. Many of Ellen’s letters to her 
are printed in Letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Twisleton (Hallowell, Me., privately 
printed, 1925; also London, Murray, 1928) and letters to her from her sister Lizzie in 
Letters of Elizabeth Cabot (Boston, privately printed, 1905). In her later years Mary 
Parkman lived much at Beverly Farms, where she was a close friend of Henry Adams 
and his wife. She died in Boston, 8 December 1879. Adams wrote to her daughter on 
her death: ‘Your mother was not a mere society friend whose house, in common with 
fifty others, I enjoyed visiting; she was one of the two or three confidential com- 
panions I had in the world, and I do not know where to turn for another to take her 
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to her sister Ellen as having ‘been to me the truest and most valued of 
friends.’ * She was the original of the Mrs Ashland in his autobio- 
graphical novel Vassall Morton, whose ‘presence disarmed [ Vassall], in 
great degree, of his usual reserve’ and before whom ‘he was not scrupu- 
lous to wear a mask.’ Six of Parkman’s letters to her, heretofore un- 
published, are preserved among the manuscripts recently placed on 
deposit in the Harvard College Library by Mrs Mary Eliot Vaughan 
Marvin, a granddaughter of Mary Parkman, and another is among the 
Parkman papers now at the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
first two letters date from the early eighteen-fifties; the last five were 
written in 1862-63, when Mary Parkman, now a widow with two 
children, was living in Europe. The correspondence contains impor- 
tant new biographical facts and throws fresh light on Parkman’s diffi- 
culties during a troubled and obscure period of his life.® 


place. Her opinions & advice have been weighty with me in very serious matters; her 
society was the greatest social charm of our summers; and I think she must have 
thought of this in her last advice to me not to abandon Masstts, for nothing was much 
more likely to reconcile us to our absence than the loss of her’ (22 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, 28 May 1880; Marvin MSS, Harvard College Library). Adams expressed 
similar sentiments in published letters to Henry Cabot Lodge (Letters of Henry 
Adams 1858-1891, ed. Worthington Chauncey Ford, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1930, 
20 December 1879 and 22 February 1880; the editor’s note on p. 319 wrongly identifies 
Adams’s ‘Mrs. Parkman’ as Catherine Scollay Bigelow, Francis Parkman’s wife, who 
died in 1858). Lodge was another intimate friend of Mary Parkman. He was a pupil 
at her school and has left a sketch of her in his Early Memories (New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1913), pp. 20-21. Letters to her from Wendell Phillips Garrison show that she 
wrote anonymously for the Nation. In fact, in January, 1878, Garrison asked her to 
‘assume entire control of our fiction,’ adding that she might ‘occasionally collide with 
H. James, jr., who, however, chiefly devotes himself to foreign novels — French & 
Turgeneff’s’ (letters of January 18 and January 21; Marvin MSS). For a year and a 
half before her death she seems to have written regularly the Nation’s omnibus re- 
views of novels. 

*Edmund Dwight (1824-1900), Harvard 1844, in later life treasurer of the Chico- 
pee Manufacturing Company and other mills. Though he had an inclination towards 
literature, he went into business to retrieve the family losses in the panic of 1857. 
When Parkman was ill in New York in 1848, ‘Ned’ Dwight wrote him several long 
and interesting letters. From one of them (letter of 18 May 1848, Parkman Papers, 
Massachusetts Historical Society) it appears that Parkman was better acquainted with 
Mary Dwight than he was with his own cousin, her future husband: ‘Within the last 
six weeks,’ writes Dwight, ‘I have seen enough of your cousin to like him heartily. . . . 
I have never heard you speak of him and believe that you do not know him much.’ 

* Paris, 5 February 1859 (Marvin MSS). 

* Letter 3 below; printed in part in Henry D. Sedgwick’s Francis Parkman (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1904), p. 238. 

*For permission to print these letters I am indebted to Mrs Marvin and to the 
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These years — the fourteen years, that is, between the publication of 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac in 1851 and Pioneers of France in the New 
World in 1865 — were in fact the most critical of Parkman’s career. 
The eye-trouble, the insomnia, and the nervous disorders which marked 
his first collapse, after his return from the west in 1846, continued to 
afflict him. In addition, during the early fifties, a crippling arthritis of 
the knee appeared, which kept him a prisoner for two years and de- 
prived him of necessary exercise for several years more. His mental 
state was such as to preclude any exacting form of literary effort, and 
he was convinced of the impossibility of his ever accomplishing the 
great historical task he had undertaken: the promise of The Oregon 
Trail and Pontiac seemed blighted in the bud. Finally, the domestic 
happiness which he had found in his marriage in 1850 to Catherine 
Scollay Bigelow was shattered by the death of his four-year-old son in 
1857 and the death of his wife, who did not rally from the shock, the 
following year. His condition at that time became so alarming that his 
sanity was feared for; so much so that in the winter of 1858-59 he went 
to Paris to consult the eminent brain-specialist Dr Brown-Séquard. 
Then, little by little, during the early sixties, the tide began to turn. The 
hobby of horticulture into which he threw himself after he came back 
from Europe aided him to a partial recovery, and by the end of 1864 he 
had finished Pioneers, begun twelve years before.’ Thereafter, though 
he was afflicted with a complex of physical and nervous ills to the end 
of his life, he was able to continue steadily enough with the great series 
he had planned and finally to complete it. 

In spite of his extreme reticence, Parkman’s sufferings wrung from 
him some expression of the frustration and despair he felt during these 
shadowed years. Vassall Morton, published in 1856, depicts his emo- 
tions under the disguise of fiction. In 1864, when the worst of his 
troubles were over, he analyzed their causes, symptoms, and effects 
with remarkable insight in an autobiographical essay he later sent to 
George Ellis with instructions that it was not to be used until after the 
writer’s death.® In 1886 he also entrusted to Martin Brimmer a letter of 


Massachusetts Historical Society, as well as for permission to print excerpts from 
other letters among the Marvin and Parkman papers. 

"Letter to Jared Sparks, 1 May 1852: ‘I am now writing a chapter on Cartier’s 
voyages’ (Sparks MSS, Harvard College Library). 

* Read by Ellis at a special meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society 21 No- 
vember 1893 held in commemoration of Parkman a few days after his death, and 
published in the Proceedings of the Society, znd ser., VIII (1892-94), 350-360. 
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similar content with the same instructions.° But during the earlier onsets 
of ‘the Enemy’ even Parkman’s resolute stoicism was not proof against 
the need for an emotional release of a more immediately personal kind, 
and his cousin-in-law’s sympathy evoked from him in his letter of 15 
April 1853 — the second of those printed below — a revelation of his 
feelings such as he made directly to no one else during his lifetime. As 
he says himself at its close: “This is the longest letter I have written with 
my own hand for seven years, and by far the most communicative I 
ever wrote.’ His reserve once broken through, he was to practise the 
habit of communication at greater length; in fact it is to this experience 
of self-expression gained from his friendship with Mary Parkman that 
one may trace back the impulse which dictated the later, more detailed 
autobiographical writings mentioned above — Vassall Morton and the 
letters to Ellis and Brimmer. In none of them, however, does one touch 
his anguish so immediately on the quick. 

The 1853 letter and the later letters also add to our knowledge of 
Parkman’s life by their allusions to a somewhat stormy affaire de coeur 
apparently connected with his visits to the Spa at Brattleboro, Vermont, 
in 1847-48. Parkman drew both on this affair and on his earlier ro- 
mance with Pamela Prentiss of Keene, New Hampshire — the subject 
of several entries in his journals — for the material of the love-scenes in 
Vassall Morton; and the letters to Mary Parkman enable one to recon- 
struct with some certainty their autobiographical basis. It has been 
recognized that traits of Pamela Prentiss appear in the portrait of the 
heroine, Edith Leslie, but these, as will be seen, are somewhat mislead- 
ing as a clue to Parkman’s intentions. 

The later letters, finally, bring to light for the first time his unsuccess- 
ful courtship in 1862-63 of Professor Agassiz’s daughter Ida, an episode 
which gives a rather different aspect to the lonely and aloof mode of 
existence, shared only by his sister, that Parkman adopted in his later 
years. Its outcome is dramatically narrated in the last letter of the series. 
The equally dramatic letter of 22 June 1862 relates a curious incident — 
an aftermath of the Brattleboro affair — which Parkman felt threatened 
to embroil the course of his wooing. The Civil War letter, written later 
in the same year, with its account of his visit to the camp of the 44th 


* Although excerpts from the letter to Brimmer were printed with the Ellis letter 
in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the letter was not pub- 
lished in full until 1904, when it appeared as an appendix to Sedgwick’s Francis 
Parkman. 
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Massachusetts Infantry at Readville and of the casualties at the battle of 
Cedar Mountain, shows the keen disappointment — expressed else- 
where, but never quite so poignantly — he felt at having to forgo this 
supreme opportunity of his life to satisfy the craving for action and 
leadership that was such a salient aspect of his character. But deeply, in 
a sense, as this check and the failure a year later of his attempt at a second 
marriage affected his personal life, they did little to set back his work. 
Though these later letters to Mary Parkman are, like the letters of the 
fifties, a record of personal defeat, the revival of his powers of com- 
position that was now taking place gives them a significantly different 
tone, a ground-note of self-confidence rather than despair, in spite of 
the bitterness of his feelings. Already in July, 1863, the Atlantic had 
begun publishing advance sections of Pioneers, only a little more than a 
year after he had written to Mary Parkman of having packed ‘several 
bushels of historical MSS. and fragments of abortive chapters . . . un- 
der lock & key, to bide their time,’ and a little more than six months 
after his visit to Readville; and painful as the miscarriage of his courtship 
was to him, it could not have hindered greatly the progress of Pioneers, 
for the book, as I have said, was completed by the end of 1864. By giv- 
ing a final quietus to ambitions and hopes that had been in unconscious 
conflict with his true vocation these disappointments may indeed have 
contributed to the renewal of his creative forces. At least the compara- 
tively minor setbacks they caused him are a measure of his recovery, of 
the course of which the later letters give a fresh picture. 

Whether, however, set against a background of failure (as he con- 
ceived it) in regard to the larger purposes of his life, or of accomplish- 
ment, his correspondence with Mary Parkman shows Parkman in a 
more human light than that in which he has hitherto appeared — more 
involved in the complexities of human relationships, and less isolated in 
his sufferings. In spite of his pride and iron self-discipline, he gave way, 
for once in his life, to the impulse to share his deeper emotions with 
another human being. Ill health and extreme reticence made him on the 
whole a not very rewarding letter-writer. To some extent he confided 
to Charles Eliot Norton the dismay he felt during his breakdown after 
the return from the Oregon Trail, but, for the most part, when he 
speaks of his inner feelings at all it is with a defensive humor, as in his 
letters to E. G. Squier, or objectively, at a remove from the circum- 
stances, in the autobiographical letters he entrusted to Ellis and Brim- 
mer. It was only to Mary Parkman that he opened his heart — or at 
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least so far as was possible for a person of his temperament — and his 
letters to her are, as he himself says of one of them, ‘the most com- 
municative’ he ever penned. 


II 


LETTER 1 


The first letter of the series is undated, but the reference in the post- 
script assigns it to 1852, when Parkman spent several months in North- 
ampton at a water-cure. For a time he was so crippled by this first attack 
of arthritis that he could not walk and had to be carried about. 


[1852] 
My Dear Cousin, 

In your kind note of last Sunday, you wish that you might return me a 
helpful answer. — Your answer was doubly helpful. Your sympathy 1 is a 
balm and a cordial — very unlike the condolences that one must sometimes 
endure from the common herd of kind acquaintances. I have pondered, 
also, the graver consolations which you offer. You express fully and clearly, 
views towards which I have long been tending. I believe profoundly in the 
truth of what you say. It is the only key which can explain the mystery of 
life; and if even this key does not in every instance suffice, I am content to 
rest in the full assurance of a clear light hereafter. It was, many years ago, 
my prayer that my lot in life might be such as might tend most to the ad- 
vancement of my highest interests, irrespective of happiness or suffering. It 
may be that the prayer is granted. I accept whatever destiny is assigned to 
me, and shall seek to draw from it whatever germs of good 1 it may conceal. 
Yet I hold that, where action is possible, passive resignation is no virtue, but 
a weakness. At present I am fast bound — hand and foot —and there is 
little probability of my ever regaining even a moderate share of liberty. Yet 
if by God’s mercy, a single finger is unloosed, its feeble strength will not lie 
idle. In achievement | expect to fail, but I shall never recoil from endeavour, 
and I shall go through life, hoping little for this world, yet despairing of 
nothing. 

You have done me a great service. Truth from the lips of a friend brings 
with it double conviction. Your views are not hard and gloomy, for they 
embody a glorious hope. — You and I have certain vital aims and feelings 
in common, and I feel that a friendship founded on such sympathies must 
be enduring — not wholly dependent on the accidents of. intercourse or 
separation. 

Believe me, dear Mary, with earnest wishes for your happiness, most 
cordially and faithfully yours 

F. P. 
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Bowdoin Sq. 
Sunday M’n’g. 


P.S. I began this note partly as a leave-taking, for I am off on Wednes- 
day to Northampton, forwarded like a crate of brittle China. — You see 


that it is not your sex alone who put the essential part of their letters in the 
postscript. 


LETTER 2 


The ‘Kate’ of the opening sentence of the next letter is Parkman’s 
wife, Catherine Bigelow. She is also, no doubt, the ‘one other person to 
whom I would use this kind of language,’ referred to in the second 
paragraph. The Bowdoin Square address of this and the previous letter 
was the mansion built by Parkman’s grandfather, the merchant Samuel 
Parkman. It was disposed of by the family in 1854 following the death 


of Parkman’s father, the Reverend Francis Parkman, in 1852, and was 
later demolished. 


Bowdoin Sq. Friday, Ap. 15, °53 
Dear Cousin, 

Kate & I hoped, before the week closed, to gain you as a companion on 
one of our country drives, but the fates are adverse. I am visited by a sharp 
and sudden return of the original complaint in my knee — or, in other 
words, I am where I was at the first, —a close prisoner for an indefinite 
time. As Mercutio observed when Tybalt perforated him, the wound is not 
as wide as a church nor as deep as a well, but it is enough. It does its work 
effectually, for, with me, a doom to bodily inaction is sure to become within 
a few days, a doom to mental inaction also — a bar to reading, thought, and 
often even to conversation. With a worthy object in view, I have never 
shrunk from any pain or danger which involved the body only. I have been 
well trained to endurance, yet I cannot look unmoved at the future which 
now opens before me —a weary death in life, with the remembrance of 
worthy purposes unfulfilled, the consciousness of strong energies paralysed, 
high hopes crushed to the dust—a blank of passive endurance, where 
courage and determination avail nothing. 

You may ask why I am writing to you in this strain. It is simply that I am 
oppressed with reiterated and protracted disaster — that expression is a 
relief — and that I am in a mood to indulge myself with this relief. Not but 
that I can confront even the doom that lies before me; but I do so with a 
feeling which I will not here set down. I know but one other person to 
whom I would use this kind of language, and she has too much sorrow of 
her own, for me to increase it by my complaints. Before her, I am bound 
to assume what pretence of cheerfulness I can. There is something in you 
which attracts confidence —an influence which soothes, elevates, and 
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strengthens. In a matter of this nature, I need not hesitate to address you, 
for I speak of a grief which, though strong and bitter, is simple and common- 
place — clear in its length and its breadth. But, if it were a question of a 
higher and finer sorrow, I should more than hesitate, not as doubting in 
general the fulness of your sympathies, true and cordial as I know them to 
be, but only doubting whether in such a case they would be extended to me. 
You may have been led to imagine that, in such a form of sorrow, my nature 
would not be apt to find any very deep or lasting suffering. Do not think so. 
My failings are not those of a light mind or a faint heart. Perhaps it is need- 
less for me to say this, for I have cause to think that you have endeavored to 
place a ener interpretation on circumstances of my past life, which 
seemed to justify and even to demand an unfavorable construction. Believe 
me, the kinder view is the more correct. If you had been my father con- 
fessor and I had then unfolded to you all my springs of feeling and action, 
you would have wondered at the strangeness and cruelty of the destiny 
which held me in its gripe, but you would, to say the least, have been no less 
my friend than now. This is a bare and unexplained assertion; but I am 
writing to one who will believe it. When I recall that most miserable period 
of my life, I am tempted to believe, with the Manichaeans, that the world is 
under the temporary rule of demons, and to admire the malignant in- 
genuity of their torments. Yet it is some gain to have passed through a com- 
plication of agonies, the remembrance of which makes the worst evils of 
later life seem bearable. The change from then to now is a change from 
tempest to calm. Out of that tempest, I saw a harbor of refuge; and looking 
for peace and rest, I found happiness. I owe unbounded gratitude to the 
source of that happiness, and I feel far more than gratitude. 

This is the longest letter I have written with my own hand for seven 
years, and by far the most communicative I ever wrote. I hesitate even now 
whether to tear it or to seal it, but you will not fail to read it aright. It is 
meant for your eye alone. Send me a few lines in answer, and believe me, 
dear friend and cousin, 


Sincerely yours 
F. Parkman. 


In this letter, as I have said, one touches on the quick the suffering of 
Parkman’s darker years. Three years later, when his crisis still showed 
little sign of abating, he turned to account, by writing Vassall Morton, 
the lesson that ‘expression is a relief? which he had gained from his 
friendship with Mary Parkman. The letter in fact is the germ of the 
book, and a comparison shows how little, essentially, the romance was 
an exaggeration of Parkman’s actual feelings. Vassall’s soliloquy in 
Chapter XX XIX, for instance, when he has been immured, as he sup- 
poses, for life, in an Austrian dungeon (an obvious symbol of Parkman’s 
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own ‘dungeon of the spirit’) particularly recalls the letter in its senti- 
ments and phrasing. 


There are those in these vaults . . . who have passed a score of years in this 
living death. And canting fools would console them with saying that “all is for 
the best.” I will sooner believe that the world is governed by devils . . . It is 
folly to cheat myself with hope. . . . Abroad in the free world, fortitude will 
count for much . . . here, it is but bare and blank endurance. Yet it is some- 
thing that I can still find heart to face my doom; that there are still moments 
when I dare meet this death-in-life, this slow-consuming horror, face to face . . . 


An examination of Vassall Morton also shows that the last part of the 
letter, with its allusions to ‘circumstances of my past life, which seemed 
to justify . . . an unfavorable construction’ and its contrast between 
the ‘tempest’ of those ‘circumstances’ and the calm Parkman found in 
his marriage, is the clue to the love-scenes of the novel. Vassall Morton 
is essentially a roman-a-clef, and, just as Vassall in the Austrian dungeon 
shadows forth Parkman himself in the grip of his disorders, so Vassall’s 
relations with the two principal feminine characters of the book — 
Edith Leslie, the heroine, and Fanny Euston, a distant cousin of Vas- 
sall, by whom he is transiently but disturbingly attracted — are an 
explanation for a small group of intimates of Parkman’s own affairs of 
the heart. 

The connection between the letter and the novel is evident if we turn 
to the scene of Vassall’s declaration of love for Edith (Chapter XIV). 
As we have seen, Parkman says of his marriage in the 1853 letter: “The 
change from then to now is a change from tempest to calm. Out of that 
tempest, I saw a harbor of refuge; and looking for peace and rest, I 
found happiness.’ It is in exactly the same terms that Vassall in the novel 
declares himself to Edith, merely expanding the imagery of storm and 
calm into a sort of allegory which telescopes to a matter of days an 
experience that in Parkman’s life had been more probably a matter of 
months. Vassall is on his way back to Boston from “New Baden,’ 
where he had fallen under the spell of Fanny Euston to the point of 

* Parkman stopped at Saratoga Springs for a few hours between coaches on his 
trip to Lake George in 1842, but the scene, characters, and incidents of the New Baden 
episode in Vassall Morton are no doubt drawn mainly from his later visits to the Spa 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, to take Dr Wesselhoeft’s water-cure. He was there for two 
or three months in the fall of 1847 and also for part of the fall of 1848. Like New 
Baden in the novel, the Brattleboro Spa was much frequented by Bostonians. See 


Mason Wade, Francis Parkman: Heroic Historian (New York, Viking, 1942), pp. 
300-303. 
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considering whether or not he should ask her to marry him. But, recoil- 
ing from her wild and headstrong ways, he is not prepared to go so far, 
breaks off the relationship, and leaves New Baden abruptly — a situa- 
tion which would be open to the same kind of ‘unfavorable construc- 
tion’ that Parkman speaks of in the 1853 letter as having been put on 
circumstances of his own life."’ An accident to the train reveals that 
Edith Leslie is also a passenger. While the others wait at a tavern for 
the damage to be repaired, he and Miss Leslie wander away to a solitary 
glen in the woods. Vassall finds himself in a peculiarly susceptible 
frame of mind. 


It seemed as if Fanny Euston had kindled within him a flame which could not 
fix itself upon her, yet must needs find fuel somewhere . . . He recalled his last 
evening’s coversation with her and felt blindly impelled to give some form of 
expression to the feeling-which began to master him. 

“Miss Leslie, were you ever in a storm at sea? . . . This happened since I have 
become a man, and not long ago. I think I shall never forget it. The sun was 
bright at one moment, and all was black as a hurricane the next. The wind came 
from every point of the compass — always shifting, never resting. I had not an 
instant’s peace. It was all watching — all anxiety — and yet there was a kind of 
pleasure in it. If I had had wings, I doubt if I should have found heart to use 
them. It was a strange gale. It blew hot and cold by fits; I thought I should 
lose my reckoning altogether, and be blown away, body and soul.” 

“Really, I cannot imagine where your tempest is going to carry you.” 


* Parkman left Brattleboro ‘post-haste’ in 1848, on account of a sudden relapse in 
the condition of his eyes, which during the summer he felt had definitely improved. 
One is tempted to see in this a psycho-somatic response to the same sort of emotional 
conflict Vassall is torn by in the affair with Fcuny at New Baden. It would explain 
at any rate what Parkman meant in the 1853 letter by the ‘strangeness and cruelty of 
the destiny which held me in its gripe.’ 

No such reason is alleged, of course, in the novel for Vassall’s sudden departure — 
by a moving and transparent reversal of actuality Parkman throughout makes Vassall 
the picture of robust health, ‘with a cheek brown with wind and weather, and an eye 
which, as he often boasted, could look the sun in the face’ (Chapter XV). But he 
pointedly makes it clear (Chapter XIII) that his hero’s break with Fanny was moti- 
vated only by the most praiseworthy considerations: ‘[Vassall] felt impelled to ex- 
plore farther the proud spirit which had already yielded up to him some of its secrets. 
But he felt that, with her eyes upon him, he could not speak without committing 
himself farther than he was prepared to do. In this dilemma he determined to re- 
treat —a resolution for which he was entitled to no little credit, if its merit is to be 
measured by the effort it cost him.’ Vassall’s retreat, like Parkman’s, it is made evi- 
dent, is not the result of ‘a light mind or a faint heart.’ 

After leaving Brattleboro in 1848 Parkman returned briefly to Dr Elliott’s at 
Staten Island for further treatment of his eye-trouble and then went home to Boston, 
where he became engaged to Catherine Bigelow in the spring of 1849. 
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“Nor could I; when, of a sudden, I found myself safe on shore. My good star 
led me to a place beautiful as the May sunshine could make it; a scene where art 
and nature were blended so harmoniously, that they seem to have grown to- 
gether from the same birth; full of respose, and tranquil, graceful power; such a 
scene, in short, as made me wish that Nature would embody herself in a visible 
form, that I might swear homage to her forever.” 


This stilted apologue certainly does not contribute to the effective- 
ness of Vassall Morton as a novel, but it would have made clear enough 
to those who held the key what Parkman intended to convey. The tem- 
pest of this passage is obviously the tempest of the 1853 letter, and with 
its ‘anxiety . . . [with] a kind of pleasure in it’ and its gale which 
‘blew hot and cold by fits’ is hardly even a figurative expression for the 
sort of emotional disturbance which marks Parkman’s account in the 
novel of Vassall’s affair with Fanny Euston.” On the other hand, the 
safe port in which Vassall finds himself after the storm, the ‘harbor of 
refuge’ of the 1853 letter, equates Vassall’s feeling for Edith Leslie with 
Parkman’s own feeling for Catherine Bigelow. 

Some traits in the portrait of Edith Leslie, it is true, are drawn from 
Parkman’s memories of his adolescent devotion to Pamela Prentiss,” 


*E.g. (Chapter XIII), ‘It would be too much to say that he was in love with his 
handsome, dare-devil cousin; but his mind was greatly troubled in regard to her — 
shaken and tossed with a variety of conflicting emotions. The multiplied and con- 
stantly changing phases of her character, its strong but utterly ungoverned resources, 
its frankness, enthusiasm, detestation of all deceit or pretension, and, in spite of her 
wildness, a deep vein of womanly tenderness which now and then betrayed itself, all 
conspired to keep his interest somewhat painfully excited.’ 

* Pamela Mellen Prentiss (1821-1895) was the youngest of eight children of 
Diantha Aldrich and John Prentiss (1778-1873). John Prentiss was a leading citizen 
of Keene, founder of the New Hampshire Sentinel, publisher of school texts, and state 
senator. Pamela was married in 1859 to Judge Henry Flagg French of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, thus becoming the stepmother of a nine-year-old boy who was to achieve 
fame as the sculptor Daniel Chester French. The Frenches lived in Cambridge in the 
early sixties, and later in Concord, after a sojourn at Amherst, where Judge French 
was the first president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. From 1876 to 1885 
they were in Washington when the Judge was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Judge French died in 1886. Many details of Pamela’s life after her marriage will be 
found in Margaret French Cresson’s biography of Daniel Chester French, Journey 
into Fame (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1947). 

Parkman and Pamela were fellow guests at Tom Crawford’s Notch House in 1841, 
when Parkman was seventeen. The second day of his stay they made the regulation 
ascent of Mt Washington by horseback that had become a feature of Crawford's 
establishment a year or two before. Pamela’s skill and spirit on this excursion were 
the subject of an enthusiastic entry in the young collegian’s journal: “Two of the 
party fell from their horses, three of the ladies were faint-hearted, and all of them 
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whom he had met in the White Mountains the summer of his freshman 
year at Harvard and seen much of on subsequent visits to two of his 
classmates in Keene. Like Parkman and Pamela, Vassall and Edith first 
meet at the inn at Crawford Notch while Vassall is making a college 
vacation tour of the White Mountains, en route to remoter wildernesses 
(Chapter III). The Leslies, although they are also at home in Boston, 
live for three quarters of the year in ‘Matherton,’ a rural village, of 
Massachusetts, to be sure, rather than of New Hampshire, but like 


tired with one exception — Miss Prentiss of Keene, whose strength and spirit and 
good humor would have invigorated at least half a dozen feeble damsels’ (The Jour- 
nals of Francis Parkman, ed. Mason Wade, New York, Harpers, 1947, pp. 16-17). 
She was, no doubt, one of the young ladies whose ‘laughing philosophy’ had made 
‘an extremely agreeable affair’ of a rainstorm that soaked the passengers on their 
stage-ride to the inn; and also the young lady to whom the next evening Parkman 
told the story of a climbing adventure he had had that day in the track of the Willey 
slide: ‘Crawford expressed considerable astonishment at my escape, and the young 
lady in whose company I got my ducking on the stage transferred an account to her 
journal, but refused to let me see it, promising to send me a copy the moment her 
book was out of the press’ (Journals, pp. 12, 14-15). It was from Miss Prentiss’s 
father that Parkman heard at Crawford’s of Dixville Notch to the north, for which 
and the Magalloway wilderness beyond he soon headed, away from the tourist 
routes of the White Mountains, 

The friendship continued during and after Parkman’s college years, and is reflected 
in letters to him from his classmates. By 1844 indeed it seemed to have awakened 
match-making propensities in Boston. But if Pamela is the ‘Miss P’ of an exasperated 
entry in Parkman’s law school journal a rift had occurred by the fall of that 
year. The entry reads as follows: ‘Sunday, Sept 21. Some men are fools — utter and 
inexpressible fools. I went over to Dr. B[igelow]’s last night to call on Miss 
Heaven knows I am quite indifferent to her charms, and called merely out of polite- 
ness, not caring to have her think I slightec her. But the Dr., in the contemptible 
suspicion that he is full of, chose to interpret other-wise. William Train was there, 
whom I allowed to converse with Miss. P. wile I talked with the Dr.’s lady. The Dr. 
watched me, though I was not aware of it at the time, till happening to rise to take a 
bottle of Cologne, out of a mere whim, and applying some of it to my handkerchief, 
the idiot made a remark, in a meaning tone about “long walks in the evening” injuring 
me. He soon after asked me to take a glass of wine, saying that it would make me 
feel better. He whispered in my ear that Train would go soon, and I better stay. 
What could I do or say? I longed to tell him the true state of my feelings, and above 
all what I thought of his suspicious impertinence. I left the house vexed beyond 
measure at being pitied as a jealous lover, when one object of my indifference to 
Miss that evening was to prove, to her and the rest, how free I was from the 








influence of her attractions. Is it not hard for a man of sense to penetrate all the 
depths of a blockhead’s folly? and to know what interpretation such a fellow will put 
on his conduct? I sent him a letter which I think will trouble not a little his jealous 
and suspicious temper’ (Journals, pp. 285-286). 

Dr Jacob Bigelow (1786-1879) was Professor of Materia Medica at Harvard and a 
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Keene ‘renowned . . . for the manufacture of glass ware’ * (Chapter 
XXI). Certain of Edith Leslie’s characteristics, such as her ‘lively con- 
versation, not without a tinge of sarcasm’ (Chapter IX), are close to the 
picture of Pamela Prentiss we find in Parkman’s journal. The whole 
White Mountain opening and the scene of Vassall’s first visit to Mather- 
ton thus recall the burgeoning of Parkman’s own youthful romance — 
his meeting with Pamela at Crawford’s and his visits to the ‘enchanted 
land’ of Keene."* Nevertheless, what Parkman really intended in his 
portrait of Edith is clear from the allegory of the storm. It is a conven- 
tion of romance that the hero’s first love should also be his final love, 
and Parkman has adapted reality to the convention by combining his 
memories of his own first love, at least in its sunnier aspects, with the 
maturer emotions with which he regarded his marriage. In the main, 
however, Edith Leslie typifies what Parkman felt was the more ideal 
Eros of his life, associated with the influence of Catherine Bigelow, and 
Fanny the more ambivalent passion of the episode which preceded his 
marriage, whatever traits of Pamela Prentiss Edith shows being a not 
too adroitly handled device to give Edith a fictitional character. 

Fanny likewise, we find, is a composite portrait, for which Parkman 
also drew in part on his memories of Pamela’s vivid and vivacious 
personality (with more successful results, one might add, than in his 
portrait of Edith — besides Vassall himself Fanny is much the most 
lifelike character in the book). It is Fanny, for instance, not Edith, who 
is the dashing equestrienne of the novel (Chapter XII), as Pamela 
seemed to Parkman at Crawford’s on the horseback ascent of Mt Wash- 
ington. Parkman, as we have seen, wrote of Pamela on that occasion: 


well-known figure in Boston society. He shared Parkman’s enthusiasm for the White 
Mountains, where he had botanized as a young man while preparing his Florula 
Bostoniensis. Bigelow Lawn on the col between Mt Washington and Boott Spur is 
named for him. Six years after the incident narrated in the journal he became Park- 
man’s father-in-law. 

“Justus Perry, the father of Parkman’s classmate Horatio Perry, was senior partner 
of the firm of Perry & Wood, manufacturers of glass bottles, decanters, etc., in Keene. 

* Charles Snow to Parkman (1843): ‘Now I stipulate most firmly that you make 
me the visit [at Fitchburg] when you have finished your sojourn in the enchanted 
land’ (Parkman Papers; letter printed in part in Sedgwick, Francis Parkman, p. 61). 
Near the end of his life Parkman recalled these early visits to Keene in a passage of 
A Half-Century of Conflict (Chapter XXIII): ‘In the valley of the little river Ashue- 
lot, a New Hampshire affluent of the Connecticut, was a rude border settlement 
which later years transformed into a town noted in rural New England for kindly 
hospitality, culture without pretence, and good-breeding without conventionality.’ 
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‘{her] strength and spirit and good humor would have invigorated at 
least a dozen feeble damsels’; so Vassall reflects on his first visit to 
Fanny: “There is fire enough in her to make a hundred women interest- 
ing’ (Chapter VIII). Fanny is a gifted musician and electrifies Vassall 
by her singing of the ‘Marseillaise’ as she accompanies herself on the 
piano (Chapter VIII); we learn from M. C. French’s biography of 
Daniel Chester French that Pamela played the piano and the guitar.”® 
Parkman’s sketch of Fanny’s father (Chapter VIII) is obviously 
modeled in part at least on John Prentiss, Pamela’s father, and a promi- 
nent citizen of Keene. Parkman says of Mr Euston, ‘He was full of 
prejudices . . . he was most bluntly and unmanageably honest’; so it 
is stated of John Prentiss, ‘He was often radical in his views, but no one 
doubted his honesty.’ ** Fanny, furthermore, later in the novel (Chap- 
ter LXV) devotes herself under difficult circumstances to nursing a 
brother who dies young; similarly, we are informed that a brother of 
Pamela, Edmund Sewall Prentiss, died in 1846 at the age of twenty- 
six.”® 

But other traits of Fanny — her ‘wildness,’ for instance — do not 
seem particularly in accord with what we know of Pamela Prentiss, and 
here the later letters of Parkman’s correspondence with Mary Parkman 
afford a clue. It will be necessary at this point to anticipate briefly a 
part of their contents. Several of them — and particularly the long 
letter of 22 June 1862 — refer to a lady, variously denominated as ‘B,’ 
‘Miss B,’ or ‘Miss P,’ *® whose jealousy Parkman (now a widower of 
thirty-eight) felt was a threat to his courtship of Ida Agassiz. ‘B,’ one 
finds, has given a common acquaintance reason to think that Parkman 
had ‘deserted’ her, and having struck up an intimacy ‘betrayed with 
little reserve her own feeling, & left Mrs. W. to infer that it was, in 
some measure at least, reciprocal.’ The relationship is spoken of as a 
long-standing one, Parkman’s part in which Mary Parkman understood 
and sympathized with. ‘I have told you my relations with Miss P. 
My position towards B. is completely known to you, & I dilews you 
think that though a difficult and delicate it has not been an unworthy 


* Journey Into Fame, p. 23. 

* S. G. Griffin, A History of the Town of Keene (Keene, N. H., Sentinel Printing 
Company, 1904), p. 637. 

* A History of the Town of Keene, p. 637. 

* As she is nowhere spoken of simply as ‘P,’ one infers that B was the initial of her 
first name and P of her last. Pamela Prentiss at the time the 1862 letter was written 
had been for three years the wife of Judge French. 
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one.’ So nine years earlier, as we have seen, he had written: ‘I have 
come to think that you have endeavored to place a friendly interpreta- 
tion on circumstances of my past life, which seemed to justify and even 
to demand an unfavorable construction.’ It is difficult not to conclude 
that the reference in each case is to the same set of circumstances, and 
that these are the circumstances of which Parkman gave his version in 
the Fanny Euston chapters of Vassall Morton. To clinch the matter, 
the ‘B’ of the 1862 letter has marked points of resemblance to Fanny. 
In the novel, for instance, Fanny’s social recklessness calls forth a pro- 
tective attitude on Vassall’s part, as when in the scene of the horseback 
ride at New Baden (Chapter XII) he shields her from the consequences 
of her defiance of conventions. So in the 1862 letter Parkman speaks in 
the same vein of ‘B’: ‘I have considered her interests far more anxiously 
than she herself has done.’ Again, in both the novel and the letter we 
get the impression of a woman of formidable power who would make 
a dangerous enemy: to quote the melodramatic language of Vassall’s 
reflections during his first call on Fanny (Chapter VIII), ‘I should not 
like to cross her will . . . She could love a man to the death, and hate 
him as well. She could be a heroine or a tigress.’ In the 1862 letter, 
more realistically, but to the same effect, Parkman writes of ‘B,’ ‘Her 
diplomacy is as hardy as it is subtle & she never shrinks from risks.’ It is 
evident that, whatever traits of Pamela appear in Parkman’s characteri- 
zation of Fanny, Fanny primarily represents “B’ in the novel, just as 
Edith Leslie, though also partly modeled on Pamela, stands for Cath- 
erine Bigelow. Much of Parkman’s relationship with Pamela, both in its 
more idyllic and in its stormier aspects, has no doubt found its way into 
the book, and the pattern of attraction and recoil which marks Vassall’s 
relationship with Fanny seems to have been as true in actuality of Park- 
man’s feeling for Pamela as of his feeling for ‘B.’ Nevertheless, the situ- 
ation Parkman meant to depict is essentially that sketched in the 1853 
letter, in which ‘B’ and Catherine Bigelow are the feminine principals. 
From the letter alone, without the corroboration of the novel, one 
could infer the nature of the ‘unfavorable construction’ which Parkman 
admitted the situation seemed to justify; to put it in the Victorian 
vernacular, his actions had laid him open, however wrongly, to the 
imputation, sufficiently serious in his day and milieu, of having ‘jilted’ 
one lady and shortly after become engaged to another. The love- 
scenes of Vassall Morton are an attempt to set the record straight, as 
Parkman saw it. Like the rest of the novel they are an apologia pro vita 
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sua, and the letters to Mary Parkman permit us to reconstruct to some 
degree the substance of actuality that underlies the fictional disguises 
and transpositions. 

One may also, perhaps, see in these love-scenes a self-accounting of a 
more inward kind. Vassall, Parkman is at pains to make clear, retreated 
from his dilemma for reasons that satisfied the strict protocol of the time 
in such matters. But was it not worse, perhaps, to have retreated at all? 
Parkman’s nature was a discordant one, in which a strong instinct for 
dominance and command was undermined by a gnawing doubt of his 
capacities, and he therefore had a more than normal need of proving 
himself. His ideal of himself, his superego, was peculiarly exacting in 
its demands. The soldier’s life, for instance, was to him a supreme test 
of the qualities of manhood and leadership he most prized, and in spite 
of what he had achieved on the Oregon Trail his failure to have made a 
trial of life in battle haunted him with something like a sense of guilt. 
So in a different context, one can, I think, see something of the same 
pattern in his preoccupation with his part in the affair with ‘B.’ It as- 
sumed the proportions for him of a psychic defeat, of a challenge run 
away from. The affair had obviously been a taxing one; its tensions had 
proved too great for his treacherously high-strung nerves and they had 
given way. He no doubt had had valid enough reasons for not wanting 
to marry ‘B,’ but at bottom there would be the suspicion that he had not 
been equal to it, that, in the clash of egos which the relationship in- 
volved, his had proved the less strong. 

‘And why should I not wish to gain her heart?’ Vassall soliloquizes 
on his last night in New Baden (Chapter XIII). “There is good there in 
abundance, if one could but depend on it. No; I am not blinded yet... . 
She delights in lawlessness, and rejoices in the zest of breaking estab- 
lished bounds. Her wayward will is like a cataract, and may carry her, 
God knows whither. No; I will not walk in this path; I will not try to 
marry her.’ With Fanny painted in these lurid colors any man might be 
excused for not ‘walking in this path’; Vassall, it is difficult not to feel, 
is forcing the pitch a little to still his creator’s doubts.” Whatever traits 
of ‘B’ Fanny’s ‘wildness’ may be supposed to represent, it is obvious that 
Parkman both responded to them and felt challenged by them. To de- 


* So far as Fanny’s actual behavior in the novel is concerned, her most ‘lawless’ 
deed is to defy the chaperon of a riding party, challenge one of the gentlemen, whom 
she dislikes, to a race (young Mr Stubb, Parkman’s caricature of a ‘proper Bos- 
tonian’), and jump her horse over a fallen tree that blocks the path. Her horse runs 
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cline such a challenge for a person of his temperament would have 
required a justification beyond the common-sense reasons that would 
satisfy most men. ‘Everything about her is wild and chaotic, the un- 
formed elements of a superb woman,’ Vassall reflects during his first 
call on Fanny (Chapter VIII). Why (assuming that we see in Fanny a 
relation to the actual ‘B’) was not Parkman the one to form these ele- 
ments, to master and shape this ‘proud spirit’? But he had kept such 
promptings under control (if with snapping nerves) and never again 
walked ‘in this path’: whatever their qualities, ‘wildness’ could not be 
postulated of either Catherine Bigelow or Ida Agassiz. With its psychic 
strains, this affair developed in his mind, it would seem, into one of those 
chimeras of a flinched or unfulfilled destiny — like his dream of ‘a life 
of action and a death in battle’ — which haunted him during the bad 
years of his thirties and of which he partly delivered himself by writing 
Vassall Morton. Such at least are the speculations to which V assall Mor- 
ton and the letters to Mary Parkman tempt one — speculations that are 
not altogether an impertinence, for Vassall Morton, like other novels by 
writers of genius who are not by nature endowed with a gift for fiction, 
is more interesting for what it may be made to yield in regard to the 
author’s personality than as an achieved work of art. 


away. Vassall goes to the rescue, but the pair become lost in the woods, and it is dark 
when they reach the highway. Vassall sees Fanny installed at a rustic inn, then rides 
back to his hotel in New Baden, where his arrival ‘relieved the anxieties, or silenced 
the tattle of the inmates’ (Chapter XII). 

It is not too indirectly hinted in the novel that one of the reasons for Vassall’s 
recoil is the disturbing nature of the erotic impulses that the affair arouses in him. 
After his first call on Fanny, Vassall feels that whatever he had known of love before 
‘was no more like this than a draught from a clear spring is like a draught of spiced 
wine’ (Chapter VIII); and it will be noted that his apprehension that Fanny’s ‘way- 
ward will . . . may carry her, God knows whither’ is matched in the allegory of the 
storm by his fear that he himself will ‘lose [his] reckoning altogether, and be blown 
away, body and soul.’ Elsewhere in Vassall Morton (Chapter III) Parkman speaks of 
Vassall’s efforts to repress a powerful sexual drive: ‘In the breast of this youngster a 
chivalresque instinct battled against the urgency of vigorous blood, and taught his 
nervous energies to seek escape rather in ceaseless bodily exercises, rowing, riding, 
and the like, than in any less commendable recreations.’ How plainly autobiographi- 
cal this passage is is evident from an entry in Parkman’s journal of a walking trip 
through the Berkshires he made in the summer of 1844 (Journals, p. 259): ‘Lee is full 
of factory girls. The very devil beset me there. I never suffered so much from certain 
longings which I resolved not to gratify, and which got me into such a nervous state 


I scarcely slept all night.’ This entry was made only three months before the incident 
at Dr Bigelow’s. 
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Parkman was not again to express himself in the strain of Vassall 
Morton — indeed in later life he disliked hearing the book mentioned 
and never referred to it himself. When he returned to autobiography 
in the 1864 letter to Ellis the overwrought emotionalism of the novel 
had disappeared, and, with his crisis surmounted, he was able to pene- 
trate clinically to the underlying peculiarities of temperament that had 
brought it about; the result is a remarkably perceptive essay in self- 
analysis. Parkman had taken the measure of his disorders and knew 
how to deal with them; if he was to suffer from recurring attacks of 
‘the Enemy’ till the end of his life, he was now definitely master in the 
struggle. 

The tone of confident self-mastery which marks the letter to Ellis is 
also apparent in his correspondence with Mary Parkman on its resump- 
tion in 1862. He still confides to her his disappointments and setbacks, 
but the blows fall less disastrously, and his resilience surprises even him- 
self: ‘As was inevitable the effect on my head was very bad, though not 
so serious as at one time I thought it would prove.’ “The marriage [of 
Ida Agassiz to Henry Higginson] which I had dreaded more than death 
is over, and thanks to long preparation without the expected torture.’ * 
Keenly as he feels the adverse strokes of the Civil War and the failure 
of his courtship, his life is no longer colored by the dreadful sense of 
impotence which had forced him to draw on his last reserves of courage 
during the long crisis of the fifties. His fortitude and endurance had at 
last borne fruit in the revival of his creative powers then taking place 
and is the background against which these later letters to Mary 
Parkman, like the autobiographical letter to Ellis, should be read. His 
faculties had finally polarized around the great task which possessed 
him in perhaps a deeper way than he knew, and in fulfilling his role, 
not simply as historian, but as artist and creator —a destiny which his 
consciousness had only grudgingly accepted * — he was able to take 
in his stride, so to speak, these checks to ambitions or hopes of another 


kind. 


* His sister Lizzy, writing to Mary Parkman shortly before Ida Agassiz’s wed- 
ding, says, ‘I have not said anything of Frank, for I suppose you hear from him some- 
times. He has had a better year than any for a long time I should think’ (13 Novem- 
ber 1868; Marvin MSS). 

=“T . . . conceived literary ambitions, and, at the same time, began to despise a 
literary life,’ letter to Brimmer; ‘. . . holding the pen with a hand that should have 
grasped the sword,’ letter to Ellis. 
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These later letters, then, though they are the record of a personal 
defeat, are without tragic overtones. In fact, in certain respects, one 
should add, they have very much the flavor of a comedy of manners. 
The situation, developed as it is with Parkman’s flair for dramatic 
strokes, has the elements of an episode from Trollope, and the long 
letter of 22 June 1862, with its account of ‘B’s threatened intervention 
in Parkman’s courtship, is one Trollope would have delighted to con- 
trive for a gentleman in Parkman’s position — a gentleman of masterful 
disposition and pronounced anti-feminist views, caught between an old 
love and a new, and driven to ask protection of one woman against what 
he conceives to be the machinations of another. There is no note here 
of self-reproach in Parkman’s attitude — he sees himself, rather than 
the lady, as the injured party — but his respect for her powers, one 
might say his apprehension of them, is consistently evident. It is the 
touch of dignified but perceptible urgency in this S.0.S. to Mary Park- 
man that gives the letter its unconscious vis comica. There is also a 
touch of hardness in the way Parkman makes his preparations to cope 
with this emergency, and in the concluding letter one’s sympathy with 
his chagrin at the failure of his courtship i is tempered by a certain feeling 
of comic justice at the miscarriage of so much prudent calculation. 
Again, Parkman appears in a role which at best is never a flattering one, 
that of the over-confident suitor. Now about to enter his forties, he 
had his native ardor and impulsiveness, which had come close to be- 
traying him in his youth, so thoroughly i in hand that Ida Agassiz did 
not even suspect (or perhaps, it is possible to read between the lines, 
could appear not to suspect) that his feeling for her was more than a 
feeling of friendship, and his careful intention of keeping the relation- 
ship on this footing until he felt himself entirely prepared in health 
and financial circumstances for a second marriage succeeded only too 
well. 

Yet if these letters accentuate a certain strain of egoism in Parkman’s 
character, this egoism, it need hardly be said, is of no mean or ignoble 
variety. It is the self-regard of a man dedicated to a great creative task; 
the caution which holds Parkman back from risking for any secondary 
object the margin of health and money which made possible the flower- 
ing of his gifts, now at last taking place, springs from the same source as 
the indomitable courage which saw him through the long years of their 
frustration, and the courage was more native to his temperament than 
the caution. Some idea of what he had come through and what he had 
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still to guard against can perhaps best be gained from the description of 
the cerebral phases of his disorder in the letter to Ellis: 


All the irritability of the system centred in the head. The most definite of the 
effects produced was one closely resembling the tension of an iron band, secured 
round the head and contracting with an extreme force, with the attempt to con- 
centrate the thoughts, listen to reading, or, at times, to engage in conversation. 
This was, however, endurable in comparison with other forms of attack which 
cannot be intelligibly described from the want of analogous sensations by which 
to convey the requisite impressions. The brain was stimulated to a restless 
activity, impelling through it a headlong current of thought which, however, 
must be arrested and the irritated organ held in quiescence on a penalty to avert 
which no effort was too costly. The whirl, the confusion, and strange undefined 
torture attending this condition are only to be conceived by one who has felt 
them. . . . Sleep, of course, was banished during the periods of attack, and in 
its place was demanded, for the exclusion of thought, an effort more severe than 
the writer has ever put forth in any other cause. . . . These were the extreme 
conditions of the disorder, which has reached two crises, — one at the end of 
1853, the other in 1858. In the latter case it was about four years before the 
power of mental application was in the smallest degree restored, nor, since the 
first year of the confinement, has there been any waking hour when he has not 
been in some degree conscious of the presence of the malady. Influences tending 
to depress the mind have at all times proved far less injurious than those tending 
to excite or even pleasurably exhilarate, and a lively conversation has often been 
a cause of serious mischief. A cautious vigilance has been necessary from the 
first, and this cerebral devil has perhaps had his uses as a teacher of philosophy. 


LETTER 3 


When the correspondence with his cousin-in-law was resumed in 
1862, Mary Parkman, as has been stated, was living in Europe. Letters 
3, 5, and 6 bear the Jamaica Plain address of the cottage Parkman built 
on the shore of Jamaica Pond in 1852. This cottage, altered and en- 
larged in 1874, he made his summer home to the end of his life, and it 
was here he carried on the horticultural activities alluded to in the two 
letters below. After his return from France he lived in the winter with 
his mother and sisters, first at 8 Walnut Street, and after 1864 at 50 
Chestnut. 


Jamaica Plain, Ap. 4, 1862. 
My Dear Mary, 
I have heard the news of you & Mrs. Twisleton from Mrs. Cabot,”* and 
though perforce a bad correspondent, have had you daily in mind. My 


* Mary Parkman’s sisters Ellen and Elizabeth (Mrs J. Elliot Cabot). 
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horse does not understand your absence, and tries to turn down Boylston St. 
whenever he passes it. I am daily here — in Jamaica Plain — and am at last 
really busy, having formed a partnership with Spooner, who will absorb 
all the working faculties I have left. So you find me a man of business. I am 
content with the move, & resolved to give the thing a fair trial and, by one 
end of the horn or the other, work a way out of a condition of helplessness. 
At all events, this is my best chance, & I will give it a trial. Spooner wants 
me to go to England & France in the Fall, to look up new plants. The thing 
has difficulties & risks, not a few under my circumstances; but is attractive, 
& doubly so as it gives me a prospect of meeting you. So I cherish it, as 
probably an illusion, but still a very pleasing one. Turning tradesman has 
agreed with me so far. Several bushels of historical MSS. and fragments of 
abortive chapters have been packed under lock & key, to bide their time. — 
Will you not send mea line? You know how welcome it would be. 

Miss B. has returned, & a note from her sister advised me of the fact, and 
expressed a hope that I would come & see her, as she was “sure it would give 
her pleasure”! I admired, reflected, and after waiting a few days, went. A 
simple friendly interview was the result, both ladies being present through 
the greater part of it, as I took pains to inquire for Miss M. There the matter 
rests. 

With cordial regards to Mrs. Twisleton & remembrances to Nelly & 
Harry 24 

Affecty Yrs 
F. P.*® 


LETTER 4 


Boston Ap. 27 62 
My Dear Mary, 

Do not take the length of my notes as the measure of my regard. I do not 
get used to your absence, and miss you, if possible, more & more. I am 
busy, nevertheless, and with a good deal on my hands; quite as much, I often 
find, as my head will endure; but I shall give it a trial, & if it breaks down, 
it is no doing of mine. Spooner is animated at the look of our affairs and 
augurs success in spite of the war. I spend the day out of town, looking 
after matters at several separate places, which keeps my horse in lively mo- 
tion. Having had a friend to whom one has been accustomed to speak him- 
self freely, it is not easy to reconcile oneself to the loss — so, as I leave the 
stable every morning, I look across the Public Garden to your window with 
a fresh feeling of regret. I am as well as usual and mean to be better or worse 
before the year is out. Mother & sisters all well. The George Parkmans 


“Mary Parkman’s children Ellen (1854-1934) and Henry (1850-1924). Ellen 
became Mrs William Warren Vaughan. 

* As noted, this letter has been printed in part (the first paragraph, from ‘I am 
daily here’ to its end) in Sedgwick’s Francis Parkman, p. 238. 
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have given a family party! ! ! ** B. is busy with theatricals for the benefit 
of the sanitary. I have not seen her since I wrote last, but shall go soon. I 
think that at the close of the last interview there were distinct evidences of 
pique. 
With cordial esteem to Mrs Twisleton, 
Affectionately 


F. P. 


Parkman’s interest in horticulture which led to the business partner- 
ship described in these letters began after his return from Paris in 1859, 
in such a state that he was unable for a while even to sign his name. The 
pursuit had great therapeutic value for him, and for three or four years 
was his main occupation. Throwing himself into it with his character- 
istic energy, he soon became notably successful. Between 1859 and 
1884 he received 326 awards from the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety; he was Chairman of the Library Committee of the Society from 
1863 to 1874, Vice-President from 1871 to 1874, and President from 
1875 to 1878. He worked especially on the hybridization of lilies, his 
chief triumph in this field being the Lilium parkmami, a crossing of two 
Japanese stocks, which he sold in 1876 to an English florist for $1,000. 
He also became one of the foremost American rose-growers, and The 
Book of Roses, which he published in 1866, was for many years a stand- 
ard manual of the subject. The partnership with Spooner was dissolved 
at the end of a year. Further details of Parkman’s career as a horticul- 
turist will be found in his contributions to Tilton’s American Journal 
of Horticulture (1867-72, passim) and in the Bulletin of the Bussey 
Institution (No. 15, 1878). In 1871 he held for a year the post of 
Professor of Horticulture at the Bussey Institution. 


LETTER 5 


PRIVATE Jamaica Plain 
June 22, 1862 
My Dear Mary, 

I am half reluctant to trouble you with my own affairs at this time, & to 
tax your thoughts when they are so heavily burdened.” And yet I think 
you would not wish me to do otherwise. I have told you my relations with 
Miss P. &, as you know, omitted nothing essential bearing on the case. Since 


* George Parkman (1823-1908) was Parkman’s first cousin and classmate. The 
shock of his father’s murder by Professor Webster and the subsequent trial made of 
him a life-long recluse. 

* Mrs Twisleton had died on May 18. 
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writing to you, I have once seen her —a half hour’s friendly conversation 
ended, as usual, by an urgent request to come again. In short, I stand on 
precisely the same ground I have always taken, & which, I scarcely need say, 
I have been of late more than ever guarded in keeping & defining. As I was 
going away, however, she made some allusion to Mrs. [ ]WE 1 
in a way designed to engage my attention. She then, with apparent hesita- 
tion said that Mrs. W. had spoken ill of her & of me. I desired her to say 
what had been spoken. Little appeared, however, but a general expression 
of unfriendly feeling towards me on Mrs. W’s part, with a few items of 
trivial gossip. At length B. touched the true point, remarking that Mrs. W. 
had said that I was in the habit of visiting at the Agassiz’s. I replied that I 
had long been in the habit of doing so. She then alluded to Miss. Ida Agas- 
siz,”* & by various remarks and indirect questions, endeavored to learn my 
feelings towards her. I expressed the cordial esteem and friendship I feel 
towards her. While this was going on, B’s face was by turns ashy pale & 
deeply flushed. To account for her emotion she professed great anger 
against Mrs. W. who, she said, had insulted her by telling her that I had 
deserted her and was “moving heaven & earth to marry Miss Agassiz” and 
that she “thought it her duty” to tell Miss Agassiz, to which B. said that she 
had replied that she would not have me abused as I was the truest friend she 
had. All this part of the reported dialogue, I have reason to think a fiction. 
She then repeated various unfriendly remarks of Mrs. W. who is well 
known for a very unguarded & dangerous tongue, and who, to judge from 
these questionable quotations had a very comprehensive but very perverted 
idea of my relations with every young lady with whom I have spoken for 
the last two years. She herself ascribed her avowed hostility to me chiefly 
to my having “put her down” — her own alleged expression — when she 
made an ill-natured remark touching a young lady of Cambridge. I remem- 


*Ida Agassiz (1837-1935), the second of the scientist Louis Agassiz’s three chil- 
dren, was born in Switzerland and came to the United States at the time of her fa- 
ther’s second marriage, in 1850, to Elizabeth Cabot Cary. She was her stepmother’s 
assistant, teaching French and German, in the school for girls which Mrs Agassiz 
opened in 1856 in the Quincy Street house in Cambridge and ran till 1863. In 1860 
Parkman’s cousin Quincy Shaw had married Ida’s younger sister Pauline. Ida Agassiz 
was a friend and correspondent of Mary Parkman, and was also a favorite of Mrs 
Cabot. Mrs Cabot did not take a very exalted view of her engagement to Henry 
Higginson. In a letter of 27 September 1863 she wrote to Mary Parkman: ‘Before this 
you have heard of Ida’s engagement, for which I know you have long been prepared 
as I have, because from the nature of things it must come. I went through a year of 
disappointment to find that the Pheenix was not to come who seems fit for such a 
darling as she is, but now I am gradually reviving, hoping that he is a Phcenix though 
under the name of Higginson Certain it is that “the girls” who have always howled 
before at the idea of Ida’s marrying him, now rejoice & declare that the war has 
exerted a transforming, strengthening & elevating power upon him unknown in the 
annals of human development hitherto. At present, I am believing all this as hard as 
ever I can .. .’ (Marvin MSS). 
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bered the incident, the place being my mother’s tea-table, & the young lady 
Miss. Martha Parsons. Mrs. W. as perhaps you know, is a familiar friend of 
my sister Lizzy.” 

As it seemed clear that my name was in the way of being used in a way 
not only detrimental to me but unpleasant to others, I told Lizzy of Mrs. 
W’s assertions & surmises, explaining that I had never stood to Miss P. in 
any other relation than that of a friend, & that from the first I had made it 
clear to her by every possible means that this must always be the case. Lizzy 
much distressed, repaired to Mrs. W. who confessed to using in reference to 
me the expression, “I hate him & he hates me,” confessing also that she had 
no particular justification for either part of the statement. For the rest, it 
seemed that she was somewhat less in fault than at first appeared. B., know- 
ing her intimacy in my mother’s family had long used her as a medium of 
information concerning me, & as Mrs. W. affirmed, her gossip was not 
gratuitously uttered, but called forth by questions. B. had struck up an 
intimacy, betrayed with little reserve her own feeling, & left Mrs. W. to 
infer that it was, in some measure at least, reciprocal. An unfriendly and 
exceedingly gossipping disposition did the rest. The risks from this state of 
things are evident, B’s jealousy centres on Miss Agassiz, and her superlative 
powers of intrigue will, above all others, be directed to injure me here. Her 
diplomacy is as hardy as it is subtle & she never shrinks from risks. I should 
be deeply grieved if a shadow should be cast over the friendship with which 
Miss Agassiz honors me. I have no reason to think that this is yet the case, 
yet against this and other mischief which may spring out of the affair, I 
would gladly make some provision. My position towards B. is completel 
known to you, & I believe you think that though a difficult and delicate it 
has not been an unworthy one. I have considered her interests far more 
anxiously than she herself has done. Will you have the kindness to write a 
letter to me — or better perhaps to Lizzy — simply indicating your know]- 
edge of the affair and that you think my course in it has not been one which 
ought to discredit me — such a letter as may be shown if the occasion should 
demand it, and which, coming from you, will refute the most ingeniously 
devised slander. It need not & ought not to involve any vital reflection on 
B. — merely vindicating me with as little injury to her as may be. I believe 
I have been considerate of her to a fault, but I heartily rejoice that no 
overstrained scruple prevented me from making you acquainted with the 
position. 


*Parkman’s youngest sister Eliza (1832-1905), the companion of his later life, 
who after the death of their mother in 1871 shared with him the house at 50 Chestnut 
Street until his own death in 1893. Among the Marvin MSS is a letter from her — 
undated but probably written during the seventies — inviting Mary Parkman and her 
daughter to stay there while they were in the throes of moving. ‘Frank and I both 
want you both. . . . Since you are not fond of sunshine, I can accommodate you 
be.’ ‘fully while the little girl who has more taste in that respect shall have what sun 
there may be, though nothing else that is luxurious.’ 
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I trust, Dear Mary, that you are beginning to recover your strength, and 
that what is around you can avail in some degree to distract & engage your 


thoughts. I dont know whether or not I am disinterested enough to wish 
you to stay abroad. 


Affect.” 
F.*° 


It is apparent from the context that the ‘Miss P’ and the ‘B’ or ‘Miss B’ 
of this letter and the previous letters are one and the same person. It has 
not been possible to identify her. Several theatrical entertainments for 
the Soldiers’ Relief (see Letter 4) were given in and around Boston in 
the spring of 1862 — in Charlestown, on April 23; in Cambridge, by the 
East Cambridge Shakespeare Class, on May 5; in Allston, by the Ballou 
Literary Association, on May 15. But the chief event of the kind, hailed 
with much advance publicity in the Transcript, was a gala performance 
of Macbeth on May 21, at the Academy of Music in Boston. This was 
given under the auspices of the Avon Club, gentlemen of the club play- 
ing the male roles, and the ‘eminent tragedienne,’ Mrs Farren, the part 
of Lady Macbeth. Soloists, an orchestra, and a chorus of sixty voices 
performed music specially composed for the Hecate scenes. The play- 
bill, preserved in the Harvard Theatre Collection, lists ‘A Young Lady 
of This City’ in the role of Lady Macbeth’s gentlewoman. Perhaps she 
was Parkman’s ‘Miss B.’ To appear publicly on the stage as the only 
lady-amateur in an otherwise masculine or professional cast would in 
that Victorian heyday, one surmises, indicate a spice of social daring 
characteristic enough of the high-spirited Fanny of Vassall Morton. 


LETTER 6 


Jamaica Plain 
Sep. 27, 1862 
My Dear Mary, 
If I wrote as often as I think of you, you would have a letter daily, to say 
no more. We are in the midst of war, I begin to feel it. Wilder Dwight * 
was buried yesterday, and everybody is bidding goodbye to some friend or 
other. I spent a day & night at the camp at Readville — Frank Lee’s * regi- 


* In a letter to Mary Parkman of 24 June 1862, Mrs Cabot writes: ‘Frank Parkman 
brought me this letter to send you, which is so long that I think he must feel remark- 
ably well’ (Marvin MSS). 

“Born 1833 in Springfield, Massachusetts, graduated from Harvard in 1853, lieu- 
tenant colonel in the znd Massachusetts Infantry, Dwight was wounded at the battle 
of Antietam, and died two days later, 19 September 1862, at Boonsboro, Maryland. 

“ Francis L. Lee (1823-1886), colonel of the 44th Massachusetts Infantry, gradu- 
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ment — Edward Cabot * lieut. col. & Charly Dabney * major. They know 
their work & will do it. No regiment better led has left this state. Lee is in 
his element. All, I think, had hard work to get away and go with a very 
mixed feeling, but all three will do their part nobly. The men are worthy of 
the officers. It is a picked corps. When I left them, I was sick of life — but 
I will not utter what lies at my heart, even to you. 

Many thanks, dear, for your kind note about B. I have it by me, but dont 
think there will be any need to show it — indeed I am sure there will not. I 
have not seen B. I probably shall not. Q.A.S.* knows the case, & if any 
insinuations are cast out against me, his word will suffice. On consideration, 
I thought it best to tell him. He was interested but not surprised, having had 
a pretty clear perception of B’s possibilities. 

The starved and desperate vagabonds of the rebel army have been han- 
dled with an admirable address by your acquaintance Lee. No doubt, now, 
of their fighting qualities, but they have been badly beaten, and left some 
20,000 men as the price of their excursion into Maryland.** 

Sept. 29 = Above isa fine piece of gloom and azure melancholy. I should 
do best to tear it up. Set it all to the account of a visit to Readville — the 
banners I was not to follow, — the men I was not to lead, the fine fellows 
of whom I could not be one. I thought I had known what deprivation is, 
but I had not. It was the lamentation of the moth, in despair, because, being 
burned already, he cannot fly into the candle. At present, he is resigned, if 


ated from Harvard a year before Parkman, in 1843. He was interested in landscape 
gardening, and on enlisting for the war turned over to his friend a collection of 
plants and bulbs he had received from Japan and partially brought to flowering. It 
was the development of this collection which in large part established Parkman’s 
fame as a horticulturist. The collection included the Parkman crab and the Lilium 
auratum from which Parkman bred the Lilium parkmani. 

* Edward Clarke Cabot (1818-1901 ), architect, designer of the Boston Athenaeum, 
the Boston Theatre, and The Johns Hopkins Hospital. His brother James Elliot 
Cabot, the memorialist of Emerson, had married Mary Parkman’s sister Elizabeth. As 
a young man, instead of going to college, Edward Cabot had tried experiments in 
sheep farming in Illinois and at Windsor, Vermont. 

“Charles William Dabney (1823-1870), classmate of Parkman and later a mer- 
chant in Boston. 

* Quincy Adams Shaw (1825-1908), Harvard 1845, Parkman’s first cousin and 
companion on the Oregon Trail, who had married Pauline, younger sister of Alex- 
ander and Ida Agassiz, in 1860. After the war Shaw was associated with his brother- 
in-law in the development of the extremely profitable Calumet and Hecla copper 
properties on Lake Superior. Pauline (1841-1917) was the sponsor of such innovations 
in the public schools as kindergartens and manual training classes. 

From what Parkman says in the letter of 27 September Shaw would seem to have 
been acquainted with ‘B.’ He was in fact with Parkman at Brattleboro in 1847, where 
Parkman dictated to him instalments of The Oregon Trail for the Knickerbocker. 

* The Antietam campaign, 3-19 September 1862. Later figures give Lee’s casualties 
as 13,609 out of a total of about 55,000 men (E. P. Alexander, Military Memoirs of a 
Confederate, New York, Scribner’s, 1907, pp. 226, 274). 
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not consoled. Q.A\S. is restive, but restrained by thinking of Pauline, who 
is in a tremor at the thought of his going. I am a bad patriot, & tell him to 
stay at home. = the doubts, one thing seems sure — slavery has its 
death blow, and the North, through Abe Lincoln, her feeble and ungainly 
mouthpiece, has vindicated herself at last.** — You have heard the release of 
Harry Russell.** He got off very easily, considering what was threatened & 
expected. Savage * is among friends of Prof. Rogers,*° in Virginia, but so 
badly wounded, that there is little hope for him. Nobody knows, I believe, 
what is Quincy’s ** condition. So I close this cheerful epistle. Dont believe, 
though, that we are so gloomy after all, for this community still contrives 
to be jolly, though under evident difficulties. 
Very Affect’. 
F. P. 


The Civil War brought to a head for Parkman a ferment of ideas and 
feelings on the subject of leadership in a life of action, a subject that had 
long preoccupied him, both in a personal and a social sense. He inten- 
sely desired an active life, and never more than at this time. ‘Having 
been inclined to look with slight esteem on invalidism,’ he wrote in his 
1886 letter to Martin Brimmer, ‘the plight in which I found myself was 
mortifying; but I may fairly say that I never called on others to bear the 
burden of it, and always kept up a show of equanimity and good humor. 
The worst strain on these was when the Civil War broke out and I was 
doomed to sit an idle looker on.’ In spite of his achievements on the 
Oregon Trail, the soldier’s career seemed to him, of all forms of action, 


“ The presidential order of 22 September 1862, reaffirmed 1 January 1863 as the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

* Henry Sturgis Russell (1838-1905), Harvard 1860, captain in the znd Massachu- 
setts Infantry, was taken prisoner at the battle of Cedar Mountain (or Cedar Run), 
Virginia, 9 August 1862, when the attack of a greatly outnumbered Union force under 
Banks was repulsed by Stonewall Jackson in a bitterly fought contest. Following the 
example of his classmate and close friend Robert Gould Shaw, Russell, after he had 
been exchanged, accepted a commission in a Negro regiment, the sth Massachusetts 
Cavalry, and was wounded at the siege of Petersburg. In later life he was police 
commissioner and fire commissioner of Boston. 

* James Savage (1832-1862), Harvard 1854, lieutenant colonel in the znd Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, was wounded and taken prisoner at Cedar Mountain, and died of 
his wounds at Charlottesville, Virginia, 22 October 1862. 

“ William Barton Rogers, Professor of Natural Philosophy at the University of 
Virginia 1835-53 and first president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
1861-70, was Savage’s brother-in-law. 

“Samuel Miller Quincy (1832-1882), Harvard 1852, captain in the znd Massachu- 
setts Infantry, was wounded and taken prisoner at Cedar Mountain, but survived and 
was exchanged to fight at Chancellorsville as colonel of his regiment. 
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the ultimate test of the qualities of manhood and command he most 
wished to be assured of in himself. “Do you still hold to your old no- 
tions about the glory of a soldier and the high qualities that are required 
to make a man fight well? Because if you do I should like to argue the 
point with you,’ Ned Dwight wrote him during the Mexican War.” 
Parkman, condemned to a rest cure, ‘to me the most detestable of pre- 
scriptions,’ as part of the treatment enjoined on him for his eye-trouble, 
was at the time more than ever conscious of his ‘old notions,’ and forty 
years later, again in his letter to Brimmer, recalled ‘with what envious 
bitterness I looked at a colored print in a shop window, representing 
officers and men carrying a field battery into action at the battle of 
Buena Vista.’ His grasp of life he felt to be incomplete without having 
tested these notions and without having put to the proof of battle his 
conception of himself as a leader of men. So much the more, then, he 
saw the Civil War as, in a private sense, the most poignant of lost oppor- 
tunities: ‘the banners I was not to follow, — the men I was not to lead, 
the fine fellows of whom I could not be one. I thought I had known 
what deprivation is, but I had not.’ The Readville letter gives us the 
most intimate glimpse we have of this feeling at its source. 

But the war was all the more a deprivation for Parkman because he 
also saw in it a golden moment for the restoration of his own social 
group, the members of the ‘educated minority,’ to the commanding 
place in American public life they had held before — in the Federalist 
view — its foundations had been subverted by Jacksonism. To the frus- 
tration by illness of a strong personal instinct for leadership, there had 
been added for Parkman a thwarting sense of class exile from the arena 
of national affairs, where such an instinct would have its natural outlet. 
Now at last, under the stress of the need for officers for the vast citizen 
armies that the emergency had created, the balance, it seemed, was about 
to be redressed, and ‘our best character and culture’ were to find their 
rightful place again in the scheme of things. The élan of this conviction 
was such that, shortly after the opening of the war, Parkman began a 
series of letters to the Boston Advertiser, fervid in tone, oratorical and 
declamatory in manner, in which the idea is reiterated with every pos- 
sible shade of emphasis. One of these letters (“Why Our Army Is Not 
the Best in the World,’ Boston Advertiser, 14 Ocotber 1862) was writ- 
ten shortly after the visit to Readville described above and was directly 
inspired by it. In this letter Parkman’s enthusiasm carries him so far as 


“21 July 1848 (Parkman Papers). 
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to envisage a system of peacetime military training as one of the results 
of the war: 


Never was an army on foot with rank and file like ours . . . And as for our 
commanders . . . we have at least some six or eight generals of whom no nation 
need be ashamed. But when we come to the officers of subordinate rank . . . 
and ask how well they are fitted for the duties of command, the lamentable 
reply must be that the greater number are not fitted at all. . . . Village dema- 
gogues, city “b’hoys” and the like, are the last men to be entrusted with the 
honor of the nation and the lives of her soldiers. . . . It is much to have a leader 
who is afraid to run away, who knows what the point of honor means, and on 
whom the brand of cowardice would bring results more terrible than death. It 
is much to have a leader in whom his soldiers can recognize one who by nur- 
ture, by associations, by acquirements, by character, has an inherent claim to their 
respect. Such there are, and not a few, and we may congratulate ourselves that 
nowhere has the proportion been greater than in the regiments of Massachusetts. 
Yet here, as elsewhere, there is woeful abundance of a different element . . . It 
is not in managing to pass an examination in the drill-book, but in the intrinsic 
character and spirit of the man that the most essential requisites must be sought. 
Our social influences have not been favorable to the development of such re- 
quisites but they are to be found among us, nevertheless; and to use them and 
develope them to the utmost is a paramount necessity if the nation is to have a 
real military strength . . . We look with hope to see a military element infused 
into all our schools and colleges. . . . Democracy has learned the weak points 
in her armor. . . . In peace, as in war, she cannot dispense with competent and 
right minded leaders. If she demands them, they will come in time. If not, her 
future is black with disaster. 


The times indeed called for a leader, and found one whose greatness 
Parkman, with his astigmatism as to the sources and nature of leadership 
in America, failed to recognize. His neo-Federalist hopes proved illu- 
sory, and the reign of Plutus which followed the war found as little 
favor in his eyes as the reign of Demos which preceded it. A series of 
articles on popular suffrage which he wrote for the North American 
Review in the seventies is a reflection of his disappointment at the out- 
come. For the rest, he sought solace for his political chagrin in God- 
kin’s Nation, to the supporting fund of which he was a contributor. 

But well before this the whole complex of sentiments which had 
formed itself in Parkman’s mind on the subject of leadership had struck 
root in the soil of history and art where he was best equipped to deal 
with them and where they most concern us. After the Readville visit, 
in his growing absorption in his work, his ‘old notions about the glory 
of a soldier’ had ceased to trouble him as a personal problem and in this 
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sense he could dismiss them in the 1864 letter to Ellis as a ‘boyish fancy 
of a life of action and a death in battle.’ When in the middle sixties he 
finally surrendered to his Muse, so to speak, and the half-despised call- 
ing of letters had supplanted in his mind the idea of any other destiny, 
he was able to transmute his frustration into one of the finest embodi- 
ments of the tragic vision to be found in American literature. This is 
his portrait of La Salle, published in its first form in 1867 under the title 
of The Discovery of the Great West and revised in 1879, after Margry 
had printed La Salle’s correspondence, as La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West. Parkman’s preoccupation with the idea of leadership 
is of course evident in all his writing, but it is here that it receives its 
most consummate and characteristic expression. The tragedy of La 
Salle, as Parkman conceives it, is par excellence a tragedy of leadership, 
the tragedy of a leader, magnificently endowed, but with one fatal de- 
fect of temperament, a ‘Coriolanus-like’ pride that cut him off from 
men, who fails to communicate to his followers the vision that inspires 
him and falls at last slain by one of his own band. Into it Parkman dis- 
tilled both his own balked craving for high place in a life of action and 
affairs and the feeling of his Brahmin caste, apt for command, yet re- 
duced to impotence, the natural leaders of the people (as he saw it) 
whom the people had deposed. Out of this unpromising material of 
personal frustration and Federalist obsolescence he created a work of 
art, a rendering sure, superb, unsentimentalized, of greatness in defeat, 
which like every genuine work of art at once expresses and transcends 
the local phenomena in which it takes its origins, and clarifies and har- 
monizes the turbid and conflicting impulses its creator brings to its 
shaping. It is in the context of this achievement that the Readville letter 
and the Civil War harangues it illustrates have their chief value for a 
study of Parkman. 


LETTER 7 


From Mrs Cabot’s letter of 27 September 1863, already quoted, it 
appears that Parkman had written to Mary Parkman in June of that 
year and had recently begun a second letter.** The June letter has ap- 
parently not been preserved. The second letter Parkman himself refers 
to as left unfinished. 

“‘F. Parkman wants to know if you ever received a letter from him which I en- 


closed some time last June. I told him of course you did. He says he has begun 
another so you have something to look forward to’ (Marvin MSS). 


th 
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Boston 
Dec. 6" 1863 
My Dear Mary, 

I began, some two months since a letter to you which was never sent & 
never finished. The same impulse, though acting somewhat differently, 
urges me to write now. Ida Agassiz was married yesterday. Unless I wend 
mistake, you knew that her engagement could not be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me. A kind note from her, telling me of it, took me wholly by 
surprise. She & I had been on terms of cordial friendship. She is certainly 
a most exceptional person, for though Mrs. Agassiz & at least one other 
person had suggested to her that there was more than friendship in my 
regards for her, she seems not to have believed it, but rather to have believed 
that the attitude which I had studiously assumed towards her expressed all 
that I felt. The truth is, that, for a year or two, my dearest wish has been 
to make her my wife; but during all that time I have carefully avoided the 
expression of anything beyond a simple though a very cordial friendship. 
And, to my astonishment, she seems to have been completely deceived. I 
took this course because I thought, I still think, that under the circumstances, 
it was the best. My health is too doubtful, and everything like exertion of 
mind, especially under stimulus, is too dangerous, not to say ruinous, for 
me to place myself, and ask another to be a sharer with me, in a position, in 
which exertion might be called for by necessity. A life time of disability 
has so far affected my position that I am not — or rather should not be if 
married — in the position of ease which the conditions of my health im- 
peratively require. I waited therefore till either my health or my pecuniary 
condition should become more favorable. Both were improving, & on the 
very morning in which I received her note, I was pleasing myself with the 
thought that a time perhaps had come when without hazard to myself or 
unfairness to her, I might frankly state my feelings & the circumstances 
which had induced me to hide them, & without asking for any present 
response, ask leave to continue the same relations of intercourse as hitherto. 
She being at Nahant, I had not then seen her for several months, when her 
note came telling me of her engagement, and with characteristic uncon- 
sciousness, asking me to share with Henry Higginson “* the friendship I 


“Henry Lee Higginson (1834-1919), abolitionist, Union soldier, banker, founder 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Entering Harvard with the class of 1852, he did 
not complete his course, worked for a time in a Boston banking house, and then went 
to Europe to study music. An accident to his left arm closed any possibility for him 
of a career as a piano virtuoso and he realized that he did not have an original talent 
for composition. Finding himself rather at loose ends when he came back to Boston 
in 1860, he enlisted as a lieutenant in the znd Massachusetts Infantry soon after the 
Civil War broke out, later becoming successively captain and major in the 1st Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. He was severely wounded in an indecisive skirmish at Aldie, Vir- 
ginia, on 17 June 1863. After the war he and Ida Agassiz went to Georgia in an 
unsuccessful attempt to run a cotton plantation which he had bought. 
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felt for her. You may judge if the surprise was a pleasant one — for I had 
known nothing of this very old affair. It was more than a month before I 
had a night of tolerable sleep. As was inevitable the effect on my, head was 
very bad, though not so serious as at one time I thought it would prove. I 
accepted her desire — as well as I could — wrote a note to Henry & went 
to see him — as hard work as I remember ever to have done. e rebels 
who sabred & shot him were the best friends he ever had. Last winter, she 
refused him decidedly, he went to the war, reckless, possibly, of his life, 
came back wounded, moved her compassion, & gained his wish. I like him, 
for a manly good fellow who, I hope, will make her happy. I have avoided 
seeing her, but, accidentally, met her twice, the first time, contrary to 
expectation, at the side of his couch when I went to see him. You may 
judge if I slept the better for it. She feels towards me a cordial goodwill. 
Mrs. Agassiz knows what I have told you & is the kindest of friends. She — 
Ida — also knows at last, as I had never doubted that she had long known, 
or suspected. 

The marriage which I had dreaded more than death is over, and thanks to 
long preparation, without the expected torture. The lightning-like sudden- 
ness of the first stroke made it one of the most painful of my life. I do not 
regret my acquaintance with her — on the contrary, I value it. What re- 
mains is a friendship, cordial, I am sure, on both sides &, on both, founded 
on a solid base. 

I have just met Mr. Hurd,** who desires to be remembered. Pray give my 
best regards to Mrs. Cleveland,** & remembrance to Nelly & Harry. I look 
forward earnestly for your return. It will be more pleasure than I can tell 
you to see you again. Mrs. Cabot is well —I saw her yesterday. My sister 
Mary * is unchanged. 

Affectionately 
F. P. 


This is the last — or the last that has come to light — of Parkman’s 
‘confessions’ to the remarkable woman whose sympathetic understand- 
ing was of such importance in his life. The quality of her friendship 
and her manner of exercising it are surely reflected to some degree by 


“Perhaps Augustine Heard (1785-1868), sea-captain and merchant in the China 
trade. Two letters of his to Mary Parkman are preserved among the Marvin MSS. 

“ Sarah Perkins Cleveland (1818-1893), widow of Henry Russell Cleveland (1809- 
1843). Mrs Cleveland was a close friend and frequent correspondent of Mary Park- 
man. 

“ Parkman’s sister Mary Brooks Parkman died in 1866 at the age of thirty-six. 
Elizabeth Cabot wrote to Mary Parkman, 1 March 1863: “This week Lizzie Parkman 
has been out & spent a day with me, sweet & grave as ever. Have I ever told you that 
Mary Parkman has a very serious internal trouble, they fear incurable. . . . They 
both take it with a perfect simplicity & quiet courage which wins ones utmost respect 
& admiration’ (Marvin MSS). 
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the scene in Vassall Morton (Chapter LIII) in which Mrs Ashland “ 
discerns Vassall’s secret: 


His friend received him with a peculiar warmth and earnestness of manner. . . . 
Morton had known her as a person of marked character and strong but strictly 
governed emotions, not always permitting the expression of a feeling to keep 
pace with the feeling itself. He greatly liked and esteemed her, and her presence 
disarmed him, in a great degree, of his usual reserve. . . . As he was not scrupu- 
lous to wear a mask before her, she quickly deceased the depressed condition 
of his mind . . . She bent her eyes upon his face, with a look searching but full 
of kindness, as if studying his thoughts. . . . Morton did not look up; but an 
undefined expression passed across his face, like the shadow of a black cloud. 
When, a moment after, he raised his eyes, he saw those of Mrs. Ashland fixed 
upon him with the same earnest gaze as before. Such scrutiny from another 
would have been intolerable to him; but in her it gave him no uneasiness. . . . 
Morton looked up till he met her eyes. The surprise, the sudden consciousness 
that she was privy to his grief, the warm and heartfelt woman’s sympathy that 


he read in every line of her face, were too much for his manhood, and he burst 
into tears. 


Whether or not this scene is a literal transcript of reality, it is surely 
dictated by emotions that Parkman himself felt. As I have said, it is 
only in his friendship with Mary Parkman that this aspect of his char- 
acter directly reveals itself. That for once in his life the need for ‘com- 
munication’ was so desperate as to break through the tough integument 
of his stoic self-sufficiency only throws into deeper relief the preoccu- 
pation, which his work witnesses, with this quality of spirit. An intense 
individualist, he nevertheless knew, like his contemporaries Hawthorne 
and Melville, the price of self-containment in loneliness and isolation, 
and, with whatever differences of emphasis, conceived his greatest char- 
acter, the utterly solitary and bleak-souled La Salle, as a companion in 
tragic destiny of Ethan Brand and Captain Ahab. His letters to Mary 
Parkman help to define from his own experience the quality of human 
understanding which makes of this creation an archetypal figure in 
American literature. 


Howarp Doucuty 


“Mrs Ashland’s first name is Ellen, the first name, it will be recalled, of Mary 
Parkman’s sister and daughter. 








A Proposal for Changes in Widener 


HEN in January 1949 the Lamont Library began to 
serve undergraduate needs, Widener was left free to 
concentrate on facilitating research by members of the 
Faculty, graduate students, and visiting scholars. It was 
reasonable to suppose that the altered function of the building might 
call for changes in the use of space within it, and possible rearrange- 
ments were discussed in an article entitled “The Improvement of the 
Widener Building as a Research Center,’ which appeared in the Winter 
1949 issue of this BuLtetin. A reprint of the article, with a request for 
comments and suggestions, was sent to each member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, but only fifteen letters came in response, and only a 
few of these dealt with rearrangement of facilities. 

If changes are made, there are bound to be inconveniences while they 
are in process, and it would be possible to go on as at present if that is 
what the Faculty wishes. Moreover, alterations of the sort proposed 
would be expensive, and many of them, if they later proved to have 
been mistakes, could not easily be corrected. It would be unwise, there- 
fore, to decide upon a course of action before those responsible can 
agree as to which changes are most desirable and promise to be worth 
what they will cost. It had been hoped that a decision could be reached 
during May 1949, but, when that month came, it was evident that there 
had not yet been sufficient discussion to crystallize opinion. The Li- 
brarian now believes that the best way to invite full discussion may be 
to make a definite proposal for rearrangement, and he is doing so in this 
article. He is well aware that his proposal is not perfect, and he will be 
glad to abandon any part or all of it whenever a better idea is offered, 
but it is presented in order to encourage comments, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions. Plans of portions of the first and second floors, with the pro- 
posed changes indicated, are shown in figures 1 and 2, for convenience 
of reference. 

It ought to be emphasized at the outset that the following recom- 
mendations — and the assumptions on which they are based — need to 
be examined critically. It is assumed, for example, that a considerable 
sum of money ought to be spent on improving the catalogues whether 
or not they are to be moved or combined. It is also assumed that the 
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catalogue space problem will ultimately be solved by a printed cata- 
logue in book form and, consequently, that we should not do anything 
now that may make eventual printing more difficult. Consolidation of 
the catalogues is a highly debatable matter. A sub-committee of the 
Faculty Library Committee has reported adversely on consolidation, 
stating that other large libraries have two catalogues and need them if 
only as insurance against misfiling and loss of cards, that it is difficult 
to estimate costs, that a single catalogue will be inconvenient, most of 
all while consolidation is in process, and that the results would be 
lamentable if the job were not done very carefully. The question is 
under consideration by the Library Committee as a whole, which will 
welcome comment from all members of the Faculty. Consolidation 
would seem to call for adopting the other major features of the plan 
suggested below. If consolidation is rejected, the maintenance of a 
duplicate file of author cards upstairs would not be an obstacle to the 


other changes that are proposed, but it might make alternative plans 
more attractive. 


The first floor of the building is 30 steps above the level of the Yard, 
and may also be reached from the south (Massachusetts Avenue) en- 
trance by traversing a long corridor and climbing 25 steps. The portion 
of it that is not given over to stacks and to studies is now occupied by 
workrooms for the library staff and by a union catalogue of 5,000,000 
cards that list, under authors in so far as possible, books in all the libraries 
of the University. 

The second floor, 36 steps higher up, now houses the circulation desk 
and stack entrances, reference services and collections, a small number 
of reserved books for graduate courses, current periodicals, and a 
4,000,000-card public (author, subject, and title) catalogue chiefly de- 
voted to books in Widener, Houghton, Lamont, and the New England 
Deposit Library. 

The large elevator near the front of the building on the west side now 
handles only freight, and an operator would have to be employed if the 
public were to use it. From the elevator near the rear entrance one can 
reach the public rooms on the second floor only by unlocking stack 
doors, so, like the elevators inside the stack, it is a convenience to per- 
manent members of the Faculty, to whom keys are available, but it does 


not enable others to get to the second floor and to library services with- 
out climbing. 
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Even if better elevator facilities were provided, most users of the 
library obviously would find it more convenient if the chief public 
services (reference, circulation, and stack access) could be provided on 
the first floor. 

One would hesitate, however, to propose a simple exchange of space 
between public departments and processing, particularly because the 
second floor is not well adapted to the latter function. Both the public 
services that have been mentioned and those portions at least of cata- 
loguing and acquisition that need to be near the union catalogue ought 
to be located on the first floor if space there can be found for them. 


CATALOGUES 


If circulation and reference move to the first floor, the public cata- 
logue evidently ought to come down with them, and some of the major 
advantages of the shift would be sacrified unless the union catalogue 
could remain on that floor. 

If the two catalogues are to be on the same level, there are obvious 
reasons for consolidating them. This would save the space occupied by 
more than 2,000,000 author cards that are now duplicated,’ and would 
make it unnecessary to prepare and file more thousands of duplicate 
cards in the future. Neither catalogue is flawless by any means; indeed, 
one of the arguments against combination is that, by searching both, one 
can often locate material in one that has been lost in the other because of 
misfiling or other errors. But searching two enormous catalogues means 
a great waste of time by the staff and users of the library. Revision of 
both catalogues is badly needed in any case, and should be undertaken; 
consolidation, carried out simultaneously, could be absorbed in the cost 
of revision. Needless to say, the consolidated file ought to be maintained 
more carefully than its predecessors have been. 

A second means of reducing the size of the combined catalogue would 
be to withdraw from it all printed Library of Congress cards for books 
not owned by any of the Harvard libraries. The union catalogue con- 
tains something like 1,750,000 such cards, which are bibliographically 
useful but have now been reproduced in the book-form edition of the 


* In the case of classical authors and a few very extensive headings such as ‘Catholic 
Church,’ where one arrangement of cards is used in the union catalogue and another 
in the public catalogue, it might be desirable to keep the cards from the latter in a 
separate file instead of discarding them. This would greatly facilitate the location of 
material. 
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Library of Congress catalogue, which takes only a small fraction of the 
space required by these cards. 

With duplicates and unused Library of Congress cards removed, it is 
estimated that the consolidated catalogue would contain about 5,000,000 
cards. This is nearly the same as the present union catalogue and only 
twenty-five per cent larger than the public catalogue, so the new file 
ought not to be more difficult to use than those to which users of 
Widener are accustomed. However, the new catalogue might be made 
somewhat simpler than either of the present ones if, instead of bein 
filed in a single alphabet, it were split into three portions, as follows: 

1. A catalogue containing only cards filed under authors or personal 
names (3,000,000 cards) ; 

2. A subject catalogue (1,000,000 cards) ; and 

3. A file of corporate entries, titles, and other cards with headings 
that are neither personal names nor subjects (1,000,000 cards). 

On at least one point there might be a difference of opinion as to 
where the line should be drawn between the first two of the files listed 
above. If the first were to be purely an author list, and the second a 
complete subject catalogue, then editions of works by Shakespeare 
would go in the first, while the subject cards for all books dealing with 
him or with his works would go in the second. If, however, the first 
were made a personal-name catalogue, it would include those cards and 
all other subject cards for books about individuals. The experience of 
other libraries with divided catalogues seems to support the latter 
alternative, but Faculty opinion on the question is solicited. 

As has been suggested, the three-part catalogue might be easier to 
use than a single file; it should also be easier to rearrange if growth made 
its original quarters inadequate. For example, the third portion, which 
would list serials and would be the most difficult of the parts to use, 
might eventually be moved across the hall adjacent to the serial section, 
where members of the staff most familiar with corporate and serial 
entries would be at hand to help those who consulted it. At present, 
however, it would be possible to place both the author and subject files 
in the union catalogue room, with the file of corporate entries and titles 
in the corridor adjacent to that room on the north. 

Arrangements of the sort suggested seem to promise adequate space 
for the catalogues during the next fifteen years at least; but, while we 
cannot now decide what the library will do in 1965, we ought not to 
make changes that will lead to an impossible situation or to further ex- 
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pensive alterations at that date. I believe that this plan will not cause 
grave difficulties then because I believe that my successor will find it 
both desirable and practicable to issue in book form a simplified cata- 
logue of all volumes in the library that were printed before 1900. It is 
estimated that 1,000,000, or about one third, of the 3,000,000 author 
entries fall into this group. The number will increase but the percent- 
age will fall slowly as the years go by, because current acquisitions are 
for the most part books printed after 1900 rather than before. The 
removal from the catalogue of cards for the pre-1900 titles would take 
care of space problems until 1975 at least, and then a second catalogue 
might be issued in book form for the volumes printed from 1900 
through 1949. This would leave sufficient space for the rest of the 


twentieth century, and it seems unnecessary to plan further ahead than 
that. 


OTHER ALLOCATIONS OF SPACE ON THE First FLoor 


The catalogue has been considered at some length because it is both 
the most unwieldy item concerned and the essential tool around which 
other services must be grouped. If the foregoing proposals for it are 
approved, space for other functions might properly be assigned as 
follows: 

The charging desk should be placed immediately below its present 
location. It would then occupy the room between the catalogue and 
floor 1 of the stack. (Since floors A to D are below it, floor 1 is really 
the fifth of the ten stack levels, and is a more logical place for circula- 
tion and for the stack entrance than the eighth level where both are 
now situated.) Practically the same amount of space is available here as 
the charging desk now uses; there would be less space than at present 
for readers who are waiting for their books to be brought to the desk, 
but there are relatively few such readers now that Lamont cares for 
many of the needs of those who do not have stack access in Widener. 

Reference would be housed in what is now the acquisition depart- 
ment room, at the northeast corner of the first floor. A reference col- 
lection at least as large as the present one could be shelved in this room, 
which could also accommodate thirty readers using reference materials 
or briefly consulting books obtained through the circulation desk. The 
reference desk, near the southwest corner of the room, would be ad- 
jacent to the author catalogue in the next room and to the corporate- 
entry catalogue in the corridor outside, and would be only a few steps 
from the bibliography room and the charging desk. 
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The bibliography collection and acquisition department would be 
located immediately west of the present acquisition department room, 
and would occupy the space now used by processing division typists 
and by the public coatroom. Installation of stacks in the south part of 
this area would take care of the bibliography collection, leaving suffi- 
cient space for the staff near the windows along the north wall. 

The foregoing assignments would take up all available space on the 
east half of the first floor. It is proposed that present arrangements on 
the west half of the floor be retained, except that space for the coat- 
room and public telephones might be partitioned off in room 196 (the 
former Farnsworth Room). In other words, the coatroom (if it is 
decided that there ought to be one) would simply be moved from the 
east to the west side of the main entrance. The rest of room 196 would 
continue to house the receiving section; the catalogue department, in- 
cluding the serial section, would remain across the corridor; and the 
business office and director’s office would stay on in the northwest 
corner of the floor. 

A major advantage of the proposal is that relatively minor changes at 
a later date would provide additional space that might be required by 
the growth of the catalogues or of the reference and bibliography col- 
lections. The acquisition department might some day be shifted to the 
rooms midway down the central corridor that are now occupied by /sis 
and by binding records. The business office and director’s office might 
eventually be shifted to the.space on the second floor now occupied by 
the circulation department, and the receiving section could be shifted 
from room 196 to the floor below. None of these moves would be 
desirable, and none would be made until necessary, but any or all of 
them would seem preferable to breaking up the concentration on a 
single level of the catalogues, circulation, reference, bibliography col- 
lection, acquisition department, and professional cataloguers. 

The processing division typists are the only group that would have to 
move from the first floor at present. They would go to the level below, 
either to the room they occupied from 1915 until 1946 or to the space 
beneath the present catalogue department room. 


THE SECOND FLoor 


The periodical room is much too small now. Expansion into the west 
end of the main reading room would double the amount of shelving 
available and provide space for practically all the current periodicals 
received by the Library. 
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Reserved books for graduate courses might well be transferred to 
Lamont if it were not for the fact that a number of the courses require 
books that the Radcliffe Library cannot be expected to purchase. It is 
hoped that this collection can be reduced in size, but it should probably 
continue to be shelved in the main reading room. 

Reading editions of standard authors create a problem in the large 
library, where it is often difficult for a scholar to locate the best editions 
of standard works that do not fall within his own special field. An 
economist, for example, may wish to use the variorum edition of Shake- 
speare, to look up an ode by Horace, or to check a reference to one of 
the books of the Apocrypha. It may not be easy for him to locate a satis- 
factory translation or reliable text of such a work when he is faced with 
several trays of cards under a single author’s name. Hence it is proposed 
that sufficient shelving be placed in the reading room and in the present 
public catalogue room to house 25,000 volumes of standard literary and 
historical works that are frequently used by specialists in a variety of 
fields. Sets of Migne and of the Loeb classics would be obvious candi- 
dates for such a collection. Long runs of standard periodicals or serials 
of learned societies, particularly where a number of disciplines might 
be concerned, might also be included; typical examples would be Notes 
and Queries, the Atlantic Monthly, and the Times Literary Supplement. 
As far as possible, duplicate copies would be utilized or acquired, in 
order to leave copies with the subject groupings in the stacks. A small 
separate catalogue of this collection, giving shelf locations, would be a 
useful adjunct. 

Books assigned for undergraduate reading that are also needed for 
research are another special problem. The volumes on required reading 
lists have, in general, been transferred from Widener to Lamont. More- 
over, if a copy of such a book has been retained in the Widener stack, 
undergraduates are fairly sure to borrow it and hence make it unavail- 
able for use by more advanced scholars. Some textbooks are rarely 
needed by anyone but undergraduates; thousands of works such as 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, however, ought to be available at 
all times in a research library. The best way to handle the situation 
might be to place at least one copy of each such work in the reading 
room, where it would be kept for reference use at any time and 
would not be permitted to leave the building. 

The second floor, under the proposed rearrangement, obviously 
would not be used as heavily as it has been, but the collections it would 
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contain — current periodicals, reserves for graduate courses, standard 
works, and reserved books of research interest — would be important; 


the latter two would enable Widener to give much better service than 
ever before. 


PuysicaL CHANGES AND Costs 


The cost of the physical changes called for by this plan have been 
estimated as follows: 

Changes on the first floor, which would include the 
shifting of the reference and circulation depart- 
ments from the second floor to the first and the 
concentration of the catalogues on the first floor, 
with attendant installation of a new charging 
desk, the cutting of a door into the stack, a re- 
arrangement of the union catalogue room, new 
shelving in the present typing and acquisition 
department rooms, a balcony in the acquisition 
department room for additional reading space, 
etc., etc. 

Changes on the one flow, including shelving 
and desks in the present public catalogue room 
in place of the catalogue, and additional shelv- 
ing in the main reading room and the rooms at 
GE . 6k er Oe eee Se ee 

Changes on the top floor, in room arrangements, 
already approved ortobe recommended. . . 10,000 


$30,000 


Total physical changes proposed. . . . $100,000 


The above does not include the cost of modern lighting in the rooms 
where physical changes are proposed, or in the stacks, stalls, studies, or 
other parts of the building. It is estimated that modern lighting can be 
installed in the whole building for $140,000. The cost of revising and 
consolidating the catalogues would, it is estimated, amount to $125,000. 
Elevator repairs to the extent of $75,000 need careful consideration, 
and while the roof has now been carefully repaired, it is estimated that 
new gutters, which would be required in the near future, and the cov- 
ering over of the present skylights, might cost another $25,000. This 
makes a grand total of $465,000 that might be needed to do the work 
that the Librarian had in mind when the Corporation made its statement 
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about possible expenditures in connection with the Library, up to 


$500,000, which could not properly be charged against the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. 


RECAPITULATION 


The catalogues would be revised and consolidated, eliminating both 
duplicate cards and unused Library of Congress cards, but the product 
would be divided into an author or personal-name file, a subject cata- 
logue, and a file containing all other cards, most of which are corporate 
and title entries. 

The east side of the first floor would house this three-part catalogue, 
the charging desk, the stack entrance, a reference desk, collection, and 
reading area, a bibliographical collection, and the acquisition depart- 
ment. 

The west side of the first floor, as at present, would be given over to 
receiving, cataloguing, the business office, and the director’s office; but 
some of these units might be moved away later if facilities housed on 
the east side of the floor grew so much that they had to expand across 
the entrance hall. It would be hoped that a book-form catalogue of 
volumes published before 1900 would make such expansion unneces- 
sary or at least would retard it by many years. 

The second floor would house an enlarged periodical room, graduate 
reserves, standard works, and non-circulating duplicates for research use 
of works on reserve for undergraduates. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It would not be difficult to claim that the proposed merger of the 
catalogues would save $10,000 per year in staff time, and to argue that 
the work should be done on that account. However, the Librarian, well 
as he realizes the importance of money to the Library, feels strongly 
that the decision should not be made simply on a financial basis. 

The College Library is spending $1,000,000 per year; $10,000 is only 
one per cent of this figure. The important question is whether the 
money is being well spent, and whether the proposed changes would 
make the Library more useful to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
to the University in general than it is now. Changes should not be made 
and money should not be put into them unless the Faculty is convinced 
that it will benefit from them. 


The proposed physical changes, amounting to $100,000, represent 
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less than half the estimated total cost of alterations. Consolidation and 
revision of the catalogues, it has been predicted, would come to 
$125,000, but it can be added that refiling and other revisions to this 
extent are needed in any case. Consolidation can be regarded as a 
by-product that should add nothing to the cost of long overdue 
improvements. 

The Librarian believes that Widener ought to do a much better job 
hereafter for Faculty, graduate students, and visiting scholars than it 
was able to do while it had to take care of undergraduates as well. If 
changes such as those outlined above can materially improve library 
services, they may be well worth their cost; if they would make little 
difference or actually hinder users of the collection, they would be 
grave mistakes. The problem deserves careful study. 


Keyes D. Metcar 











Melville's Reading 


A Check-List of Books Owned and Borrowed 


Ill 
(Concluded) 


T 


Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon: see Nos. 
317, 359- 

493. The Tatler; or, Lucubrations of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. [pseud.] ... 
London, Tonson [etc.], 1764. 3 v. 
‘Melville’. (Metcalf) 


494. The Tatler; a Daily Journal of Lit- 
erature and the Stage. London, On- 
whyn, 1830-32. 4 Vv. 

‘Tatler [4 v.], Observer [No. 126], Looker 
On [No. 126] 10 vols’ borrowed from 
Evert Duyckinck in Jan 1860, for Mel- 
ville’s ‘winter reading at Pittsfield’ 
(NYPL-BL; Duyckinck’s diary, NYPL- 
D, 26-31 Jan 1860; NYPL-L lists ‘Tatler, 
A Daily Journal, 4 vols. London, 1830- 
32.’). Cf. No. 126. 


495. Taylor, Bayard. Views A-Foot; 
or, Europe Seen with Knapsack and 
Staff ... New York, Wiley and 
Putnam, 1846. 2 v. in 1. 


12 Dec 1846: ‘1 Views Afoot 2 parts 
[$]1-- (HCL-WP, 1 Jan 1847). 


496. Taylor, John (1694-1761). The 
Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin 
Proposed to Free and Candid Exami- 
nation . . . London, [?], 1701. * 
Described as ‘Herman Melville’s copy with 
a a inscription in his hand on 
flyleaf, dated 1851, and an_ interest- 
ing note in his hand, in = on title- 
page’ (Alfred F. Goldsmith, Catalogue 63, 
1931, Lot 125). 


497- Taylor, John Orville. The Dis- 
trict School... 

Edition unidentified. In his letter to 
Peter Gansevoort, 31 Dec 1837 (NYPL- 
GL), Melville acknowledges his uncle’s 
gift of several books, naming ‘John O 


Taylors “District School”’ and com- 
menting upon it at some length. Cf. No. 
456a. 


Taylor, Tom: see No. 262. 
498. Tea Leaves: Being a Collection of 
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Letters and Documents Relating to 
the Shipment of Tea to the American 
Colonies in the Year 1773, by the East 
India Tea Company. Now First 
Printed from the Original Manuscript. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and 
Biographical Notices of the Boston 
Tea Party, by Francis S[amuel] Drake. 
Boston, Crane, 1884. 

‘Herman Melville from his wife Nov. 
1886’. One correction in Mrs Melville’s 
hand. (Binnian) 


499. Tegg, William. Wills of Their 


Own, Curious, Eccentric, and Benevo- 
lent, Collated and Arranged by Wil- 
liam Tegg ... London, Tegg, 1876. 
‘Fanny Melville March 2. °76. N. Y. 
[Melville’s hand]’. (HCL) 


soo. Tegnér, Esais. Frithiof’s Saga, or 


The Legend of Frithiof. By Esais 
Tegnér. Translated from the Swedish. 
London, Baily, 1835; or, Frithiof, a 
Norwegian Story, from the Swedish 
of Esais Tegnér. By R. G. Latham 
. . » London, Hookham, 1838. 
Frithiof’s Saga’ borrowed from Evert 
Duyckinck late in 1847 or early in 1848 
(NYPL-BL, the 4th book charged to 
Melville; Duyckinck owned both edi- 
tions listed). 


500a. Tennant, William. Anster Fair. 


A Poem... [1st ed.] Edinburgh, 
Cockburn, 1812. * 

Described as containing the ‘autograph of 
Herman Melville, in pencil, dated N. Y., 
1875, on back of title. There is also a 
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resentation inscription on the of 
Preface, to a Melville, An his 
friend Robert Swan, t with the 
latter’s autograph’ (An Galleries, 
Inc., Catalogue 1652, 17-18 Apr 1922, Lot 
396). 


501. Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, 
Baron. The Holy Grail and Other 
Poems ... Boston, Fields, Osgood, 
1870. 


‘Herman Melville [Mrs Melville’s hand]’. 
(HCL) 


502. ——. The Holy Grail, and Other 


Poems . . . Boston, Fields, Osgood, 
1870. 
(Osborne) 

503. ——. The Holy Grail, and Other 
Poems . . . Boston, Tilton, 1870. 
‘Fanny Melville from Her Father Xmas 
1870 New York ([Melville’s hand)’. 
Marked. (HCL) 

504. ——. In Memoriam. London, 
Moxon, 1850. 

‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam’ borrowed 


from Evert Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL- 
BL: 37th listing for 1850). 


505. ——. In Memoriam. Boston, Tick- 
nor and Fields, 1865. 


‘H. Melville Jan 27 71 N. Y.’; ‘To Bessie, 
May 224 1871 N. Y.’ Annotated. (Os- 
borne) 


506. ——. Maud, and Other Poems . . . 
Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1855. 
(Osborne) 


507. ——. The May Queen.. 
don, [?], 1868. * 
Described as containing an inscription 
‘in Herman Melville’s Autograph Hand- 
writing, presenting [it] to his Sister, 
Fanny’, yr as on with No. 70, an 1858 
edition Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy 
(American Book Auction, Catalogue 61, 
26 Jan 1945, Lot 196). 


5072. ——. Poems 
Moxon, 1833 [1832]. 
Mrs Frances Wickes has informed Henry 
A. Murray that Melville once presented 
a copy of Tennyson’s volume of 1832 to 
her grandmother, née Mary Parmelee. 
The date of the gift is unknown, and the 
copy was lost ‘in the express’ many years 
ago. 


. Lon- 


London, 
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s07b. ——. Poems... Boston, Tick- 
nor, 1842. 2 Vv. 

V. 2: ‘Augusta Melville. from Mrs. M. 


Blatchford Dec: roth 1844.’ V. 1: ‘Given 
to Thomas Melville after the death of his 
sister A 1876. V. 1, 2: ‘Eleanor 
Melville [Mrs Metcalf]. from 
her Aunt Kate [Mrs Thomas Melville]. 
January 1898.’ Marked. (Metcalf) 

508. ——. The Poetical Works... 
Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1861. 2 v. 
V. 1, 2: ‘H Melville’. V. 1: ‘Aug 14% 
1861 Albany.’ Contains annotated clip- 
ping. (Osborne) 


509. Terentius Afer, Publius. The Com- 
edies ... Literally Translated into 
lish Prose, with Notes. By H 
Thomas Riley .. . To Which “Ad. 
ded the Blank Verse Translation of 
George Colman. New York, Harper, 

au 
(edition unspecified) presented to 
Mele in Apr 1864 by Brig. Gen. Rob- 
a O. Tyler; cf. Melvilie’s letter to Lt. 
Col. Henry Sanford Gansevoort, 10 May 
1864 (NYPL-GL): ‘The Terence I 
highly value’ along with No. 425; ‘in- 
deed both works, as memorials of the 


gery of an accomplished Gen- 
eral... 


510. Terhune, Mary Virginia (Hawes). 
With the Best Intentions; 2 Midsum- 
mer Episode, by Marion Harland 
[pseud.]. New York, Scribner, 1890. 
‘With Best Intentions’ borrowed from 
NYSL 14-25 May 1801. 

511. Thackeray, William Makepeace. 
Ballads Boston, Ticknor and 
Fields, 1856. 

‘H. Melville Sep 22, ’74 N.Y.” (HCL) 





512. . Vanity Fair. A Novel with- 
out a Hero... New York, Harper, 
1848. 

1848: ‘1 Vanity Fair, mus. [$.]94’ 
(H H, 10 Sep 1849). Listed in 


Harper catalogue @ $1.25 muslin. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace: see also 
Nos. 143a, 489. 


513. Thiele, F. The Mysteries of Berlin; 
from the Papers of a Berlin Criminal 
Officer. Translated from the German, 
by C. B. Burckhardt . . . New York, 
Colyer, 1845. 
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‘Mysteries of Berlin’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 8-19 Mar 1847; Melville 
was in Boston g Mar-[?]. 


514. Thompson, Waddy. Recollections 
of Mexico... New York, Wiley 
and Putnam, 1846. 

30 Dec 1846: ‘1 Thompsons Mexico Nov 
27th by [‘Brother’—ie., Allan Melville, 
Jr] ($.175’ (HCL-WP, 1 Jan 1847). 


515. Thomson, James (1700-1748). 

The Poetical Works ... With His 
Last Corrections, Additions, and 
Improvements. With the Life of the 
Author. Cooke’s Edition ... Lon- 
don, Cooke, [17—]. 
‘Fanny Melville from her brother Herman 
Pittsfield May 19. 1862’ (cf. Nos. 464 
and 470; Part Il, p. 156, n. 66). (NYPL- 
GL) 


Poetical Works... 


* 


516. ——. The 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1854. 2 v. 
V. 1: ‘H. Melville N. Y. July 3° 1861’. 
V. 2: ‘H. Melville July 30, 1861’. Anno- 
tated. (Examined by Raymond Weaver; 
present location unknown) 


517. Thomson, James (1834-1882). The 
City of Dreadful Night, and Other 
Poems London, Reeves and 
Turner, 1880. 

‘Herman Melville From Mr James Billson 


Leicester England Jan 1885’. Marked. 
(HCL) 
518. ——. Essays and Phantasies... 


London, Reeves and Turner, 1881. 
‘Herman Melville from Mr James Billson 
Leicester England Oct 7 — 1885’. Marked. 
(HCL) 


519. ——.  Satires and Profanities 
[With a Preface by G. W. Foote.] 
: London, Progressive Publishing 
Company, 1884. 
Gift of this volume and No. 518 (sent 7 
Oct 1885) acknowledged in Melville’s 
letter of 20 Dec 1885 to James Billson 
(cf. Part Il, p. 161, n. 86). 


520. ——. Shelley, a Poem: With 
Other Writi wee | to Shelley 
. - » To Which Is Added an Essay on 


the Poems of William Blake, by the 
Same Author. [Ed. Bertram Dobell.] 
[London], Printed for private circu- 
lation, by Whittingham, 1884. 
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ey the item referred to by Mrs 
Melville (cf. Part Il, p. 161, n. 86) as 
‘Thomsons “Essay on Shelley”’ which 
James Billson sent to Melville on 4 Dec 
1888. A ‘book’ containing an essay on 
Blake was acknowledged in Melville’s 
letter of 31 Dec 1888 to Billson (Joc. cit.). 


521. ——. Vane’s Story, Weddah and 
Om-el-Bonain, and Other Poems. . . 
London, Reeves and Turner, 1881. 
Melville’s letter to James Billson of 1 Dec 
1884 acknowledges Billson’s gift of a 
volume of poems: “The “Weddah and 
Om-el-Bonain” gave me... pleasure. 

” According to Mrs Melville, Billson 
‘sent ... “Vane’s story”... Oct. 1884’ 
(cf. Part Il, p. 161, n. 86). 


§22. . A Voice from the Nile, and 

Other Poems . . . With a Memoir of 
the Author by Bertram Dobell. Lon- 
don, Reeves and Turner, 1884. * 
‘To Herman Melville from J. W. Barrs as 
a small tribute of admiration to Typee 
and Omoo. Feb. 15, 1886.’ Annotated. 
(J. H. Birss, ‘Melville and James Thomson 
[(“B. V."],’ Notes and Queries, CLXXIV, 
no. 10, 5 Mar 1938, 171-172; Bodley Book 
Shop, Catalogue 18, [1938], Lot 155a, 
and Catalogue 21, [1938], Lot 137). 


Thomson, James (1834-1882): see also 
No. 435; Part Il, p. 161, n. 86. 


523. Thomson, William McClure. The 

Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations Drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of 
the Holy Land... New York, Har- 
per, 1859. 2 v. 
16 Aug 1859: ‘1 Land & Book, fullmor. to 
A[llan] Melville [Jr] $4 50’ (HCL-H, 8 
Sep 1859). This may have been a special 
edition; this title was listed at $6.00 for 
half morocco extra. 

524. Thoreau, Henry David. A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
. . .« Boston, Munroe, 1849. 

‘Thoreau’s Merrimack’ borrowed from 
Evert Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL-BL: 
goth listing for 1850). 

525. Thornbury, George Walter. Lays 
and Legends; or Ballads of the New 
World. [1st ed.] London, Saunders 
and Otley, 1851. 

A letter from E. C. Stedman to Melville 
1 Feb 1888 (HCL) mentions his lending 
Melville this volume: “Do glance at Walter 
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Thornbury’s Ballads. The book is one 
which I doubt if you have seen, as I 
never have been able to procure another 
copy.’ The book is listed as Lot 3041 
in The Library and Autograph Collection 
of Edmund Clarence Stedman, Part Ill 
(The Anderson Auction Co., Catalogue 
887, 24-25 Jan 1911). 


Thucydides: see No. 147. 


526. Tillotson, John, comp. Gems of 
Great Authors; or, The Philosophy of 
Reading and Thinking . .. London, 
Gall and Inglis, [1880]. 

‘Bessie Melville from her Father [Mrs 
Melville’s hand]’. (HCL) 


527. Todd, John. The Student’s Man- 
ual; Designed, by Specific Directions, 
to Aid in Forming and Strengthening 
the Intellectual and Moral Character 
and Habits of the Student . . . Seventh 
Edition. Northampton, Mass., Butler, 
1837. 

‘Allan Melvill [Jr] March 1839.’; stamp: 
‘a. MELVILL.’ Annotated. Gieneals 


528. Tomes, Robert. Panama in 1855. 
An Account of the Panama Rail-Road, 
of the Cities of Panama and Aspinwall, 
with Sketches of Life and Character 
on the Isthmus...New York, 
Harper, 1855. 

28 Aug 1855: ‘1 Waikna [No. 485]: 1 Pan- 
ama [$]1 30’ (HCL-H, 6 Mar 1856). 


529. Tucker, Abraham. An Abridge- 

ment [by William Hazlitt] of The 
Light of Nature Pursued . . . Origi- 
nally Published . . . under the Name 
of Edward Search, Esq. London, 
Johnson, 1807. * 
‘Richard Lathers Esq from his friend Her- 
man Melville. Pittsfield Aug: 1853.’ 
(American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, Catalogue 4296, 28-29 Jan 1937, 
Lot 359). 


530. Tupper, Martin Farquhar. Pro- 
verbial Philosophy: A Book of 
Thoughts and Arguments, Originally 
Treated .. . [New York, Wiley and 
Putnam, 1846. 2 v. in 1. ?] 

8 Sep 1846: ‘1 Proverbial Phily fancy 
{‘Del¢ Brother’ —i.e., Allan Melville, Jr] 
[$]1 25’ (HCL-WP, 1 Jan 1847). 


U 


531. The United States Democratic Re- 


view. Washington, 1838-40; New 
York, 1841-59. Borrowed by Mel- 
ville: ‘vol [?]’. 

‘Democrat Review vol [?]’ borrowed 
from Evert Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL- 
BL: 38th listing for 1850). NYPL-L lists 
23 V., ‘1837-52’. 


532. United States Exploring Expedi- 


tion, 1838-1842. United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition. During the Years 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. Under 
the Command of Charles Wilkes, 
U. S. N. ... [Philadelphia, Lea and 
Blanchard, 184-?]. 6 v. 

Edition unidentified. 17 Apr 1847: ‘1 
Wilkes U. S. Exploring Expedition 6 
Vols Sheep [$]21.00° (HCL-WP, 1 Jul 
1847). Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana 
lists at $25 a 6-v. edition published by 
Lea and Blanchard. 


Vv 


533- Valery, Antoine Claude Pasquin, 


known as. Historical, Literary, and 
Artistical Travels in Italy, a Complete 
and Methodical Guide for Travellers 
and Artists ... Translated with the 
Special Approbation of the Author, 
from the Second Corrected and Im- 
proved Edition by C. E. Clifton. 
With a Copious Index and a Road- 
Map of Italy. Paris, Baudry, 1852. 
‘Herman Melville’; ‘H Melville, Florence.’ 
Melville was in Florence 23-29 Apr 1857 
(HCL-J). Annotated. (Osborne) 


534. Vasari, Giorgio. Lives of the 


Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects: Translated from the Ital- 
ian . . . With Notes and Illustrations 
Chiefly Selected from Various Com- 
mentators. By Mrs. Jonathan Foster 
..+ London, Bohn, 1850-52. 5 v. 
Borrowed by Melville: 4 [?] v. 

‘Vasari & Lanzi 7 vols’ borrowed from 
Evert Duyckinck in Nov 1859 (NYPL- 
BL; not in NYPL-L). Cf. No. 320 (3 v.). 


535. Vase, Gillan. Through Love to 


Life; a Novel. New York, Harper, 
1889. 

‘Through Love to life’ borrowed from 
NYSL 30 Apr-9 May 1890. 
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Vergilius Maro, Publius: see No. 147. 


536. Viaud, Julien. Rarahu; or, The 

Marriage of Loti, by Pierre Loti 
[pseud.] . .. London, Paul, 1890. 
J. W. Barrs, in a letter to Melville of 
13 Jan 1890 (HCL), mentioned Pierre 
Loti’s account of his twelve months in the 
South Pacific: ‘I hope shortly to get the 
volume when, if it interests me, I will post 
it to you.’ 

536a. ‘Views of Paris.’ 

Unidentified. ‘Views of Paris. (R. R. 
Station)’ obtained in Paris, 1849 (HCL- 
L). 

537- Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet 
de. Histoire de Charles XII. Roi de 
Suede ... Nouvelle édition stéréo- 
type, soigneusement revue et corrigée 
sur les meilleures impressions, par M. 
Catty ... Londres, Vernor, Hood 
et Sharpe, 1808. 

‘A[llan] Melvill’. (NYPL-GL) 

538. Voyage descriptif et philosophique 
de lTancien et du nouveau Paris. 
Miroir fidéle . . . Paris, Chez l’auteur, 
1815. 

Allan Melville’s copy: cf. Part II, p. 145. 
(Morewood) 


WwW 


539. Waddington, Samuel, ed. The Son- 
nets of Europe; a Volume of Transla- 
tions Selected and Arranged, with 
Notes . New York, White and 
Allen, 1886. * 

‘Maria G. Morewood from the library of 
her uncle Herman Melville 1891’. Marked, 
though probably not by Melville. (Romig) 


540. Wade, John. British History, 
Chronologically Arranged; Compre- 
hending a Classified Analysis of 
Events and Occurrences in Church 
and State; and of the Constitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and 
Social Progress of the United King- 
dom, from the First Invasion by the 
Romans to A. D. 1847. . . Fifth Edi- 
tion. London, Bohn, 1847. 

‘Wade’s British History’ charged to Lem- 
uel Shaw by BoA 26 May-16 Jun 1860; 
Melville was in Boston ca. 26-30 May. 


541. Wakefield, Priscilla (Bell). An In- 
troduction to Botany, in a Series of 
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Familiar Letters, with Illustrative En- 
gravings... Third Edition. London, 
Darton and Harvey, 1803. 
‘Allan Melvill’. (NYPL-GL) 


542. Walford, Lucy Bethia (Colqu- 
houn). Pauline New York, 
[Holt?], 1874. 

‘Pauline’ borrowed from NYSL 4 Dec 
1890-2 Jan 1891. 

543. Walker, H. H. The Comédie Hu- 
maine and Its Author, with Transla- 
tions from the French of Balzac .. . 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1879. 
Marked. (Osborne) 


544. Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford. 

The Castle of Otranto: A Gothic 
Story ... 
Edition unidentified. ‘Castle of Otranto’ 
bought in London, 1849, for 1 shilling, 
probably between 15 and 17 Dec. The 
urchase, not mentioned in HCL-J, is 
isted in HCL-L between No. 429, 
bought on 15 Dec, and No. 463, bought 
on 17 Dec. The Castle of Otranto is 
also included in No. 54, which Melville 
probably acquired on 24 Dec. 


545. ——. Letters Addressed to the 

Countess of Ossory, from the Year 
1769 to 1797 .. . Now First Printed 
from Original Mss. Edited, with Notes, 
by the Rt Hon. R. Vernor Smith . . . 
London, Bentley, 1848. 2 v. 
‘Letter’s of [sic] Ossory 2’ charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 27 Jan-24 Feb 
1849; Melville was in Boston 30 Jan-10 
Apr. 

546. Warren, Samuel. The Moral, So- 
cial, and Professional Duties of At- 
torneys and Solicitors. . . New York, 
Harper, 1849. 

19 Dec 1848: ‘1 Warren’s Duties [$.]60’ 
(HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). 

547. ——. Now and Then.. 
York, Harper, 1848. 

In Mrs Melville’s hand: ‘Augusta Melville 


from her brother Herman’; ‘Augusta’. 
(NYPL-GL) 


548. Washington, George. The Presi- 
dent’s Address to the People of the 
United States, on His Declining An- 
other Election. Ambherst, N. H., 
Cushing, [1796]. 

‘A[llan] Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


. New 
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549. ——. The last Will and Testa- 
ment of Gen. George Washington. 
Boston, Russell and Manning & Lor- 
ing, 1800. 

‘Allan Melville March 12th 1800’;....A 
Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


Washington, George: see also No. 373. 


550. Webster, Noah. An American Dic- 

tionary of the English Language . . . 
New York, Harper, 1846 or later edi- 
tion. 
10 Apr 1847: ‘1 Webster’s Dictionary 
$2.80’ (HCL H, 1 Aug 1847). The Good- 
rich revision of ebster is listed in 
the Harper catalogue for 1847 @ $3.50. 
The fragment listed as No. 75 may be 
from this volume, although it apparently 
came from a cheaper edition. 


551. . An American Dictionary of 
the English Language . . . New York, 
Harper, 1846 or later edition. 

15 Nov 1847: ‘1 Webster’s Diction: 

$2.80’ (HCL-H, 1 Feb 1848). The dupli- 
cation of No. 550 by Nos. 551 and 552 
suggests that Melville took advantage of 
his professional discount to secure addi- 
tional dictionaries for relatives or friends. 








552. . An American Dictionary of 
the English Language . . . New York, 
Harper, 1846 or later edition. 

16 Nov 1848: ‘1 Webster's Dictionary 
[$]z2 80’ (HCL-H, 10 Sep 1849). Cf. 
Nos. 550 and 551. . 


553. Webster’s Calendar: or, The Al- 
bany Almanac ... Albany, 1786- 
1907. Melville’s holding: 1877 only? 
From Melville’s letter to Abraham Lan- 
sing, 2 Jan 1877 (NYPL-GL), it appears 
that the almanac had been a Christmas 
gift from the Lansings: ‘. . . the almanac 
—I should have been sorry to have for- 
gotten it....I relish looking over it 
mightily.’ The probable identification is 
suggested by V. H. Paltsits (cf. No. 388). 


554. Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 1st 
Duke of. The Words of Wellington. 
Collected from His Despatches, Let- 
ters, and Speeches, with Anecdotes, 
etc... . Compiled by Edith Walford 
[Blumer]. New York, Scribner, Wel- 
ford, 1869. 

‘Mr. Stanwix Melville Xmas, 1871 N. Y. 
{Melville’s hand]’. (HCL) 
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555. Wells, William Vincent. Explora- 
tions and Adventures in Honduras, 
Comprising Sketches of Travel in the 
Gold Regions of Olancho, and a Re- 
view of the History and General Re- 
sources of Central America... New 
York, Harper, 1857. 

‘Well’s [sic] Honduras’ charged to Lemuel 
Shaw by BoA 1 Oct-5 Dec 1857; Melville 
was in ‘on 21 Nov-8 Dec. 


556. White, Henry Kirke. The Poeti- 
cal Works and Remains ... With 
Life by Robert Southey ... New 
York, Appleton, 1857. 

‘H Melville Apl 34 1862 N. Y. Marked. 
(HCL) 


557. Whittier, John Greenleaf. The 
Chapel of the Hermits, and Other 


Poems ... Boston, Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, 1853. 
‘Miss Hellen [sic] Melville, Pittsfield, 


Mass. With the respectful and affection- 
ate regards of J. C. Hoadley, July 25th, 
1853.’ (NYPL) 


Wilkes, Charles: see No. 532. 


558. Willmott, Robert Eldridge Aris. 

A Journal of Summer Time in the 
Country ... New York, Appleton, 
1852. 
The gift of a ‘book on “Summer Time”’ 
is acknowledged by Augusta Melville in 
her letter to Evert Duyckinck dated 
Arrowhead, 14 Nov 1852 (NYPL-D). 


558a. ——. The Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Selected and Edited 
by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott 
With English and American 
Additions, Arranged by Evert A. 
Duyckinck . . . Illustrated with One 
Hundred and Thirty-Two Engrav- 
ings, Drawn by Eminent Artists. New 
York, Harper, 1858. 
18 Jun 1859: ‘1 Poets, fullmor. to A[llan] 
Melville [Jr] [$]3 85’ (HCL-H, 8 Sep 
1859). This volume is listed in the 1859 
Harper catalogue at $5.50 for ‘full Turkey 
Morocco.’ 


Wilson, John: see No. 359. 


559. [Winckelmann, Johann Joachim. 
The History of Ancient Art, Trans- 
lated from the German ... By G. 


Henry Lodge ... Boston, Osgood, 
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1849-73. 4 v. Borrowed by Lemuel 
Shaw: v. 2. ?] 

‘Hinkleman’s Hist. of Mod. art’ charged 
to Lemuel Shaw by BoA 3-24 Apr 1852; 
Melville was in Boston after 16 Apr-be- 
fore 2 May. No work of this title was in 
BoA; Winckelmann’s work on ancient 
art seems a likely identification. V. 2, 
published in Boston by Munroe, 1849, 
was the only volume available in 1852. 


559a. Wise, Henry Augustus. Los 
Gringos: or, An Inside View of Mex- 
ico and California, with Wanderings 
in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. New 
York, Baker and Scribner, 1849. 
HCL-J, London, 15 Dec 1849: ‘I also 
spoke to him [Richard Bentley] about 
Lieut: Wise’s book, & he is to send for 
it. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas, 
P 465, nN. 23, suggests that Melville asked 
entley, his London publisher, to secure a 
copy for him; another possibility is that 
Melville was urging Bentley to publish 
an English edition. Bentley’s London edi- 
tion is dated 1849. 


560. Wood, Ellen (Price), ‘Mrs Henry 
Wood.’ The Mystery. A Story of 
Domestic Life. . . Philadelphia, Peter- 
son, [*1862]. 

‘Mystery’ borrowed from NYSL 9-18 Apr 
1891. 

561. Woods, Katharine Pearson. Metz- 
erott, Shoemaker ... New York, 
Crowell, [°1889]. 

‘Metzeroff [sic]’ borrowed from NYSL 
13-21 Mar 1891. 

562. Worcester, Joseph Emerson. A 

Primary Pronouncing Dictionary of 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


the English Language ... Boston, 
Hickling, Swan, and Brewer, 1859. 
Fannie Melville 104 East 26th St New 
York City’. Annotated. (Binnian) 


563. Wordsworth, Christopher. Greece: 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical 
Second Edition. London, Orr, 
1844. 
‘H. Melville May 71 N. Y.’ Marked. 
(HCL) 


564. The Works of Eminent Masters, 
in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
and Decorative Art. . . London, Cas- 
sell, 1854. 2 v. in 1. 


‘H. Melville Dec. ’71. N. Y.’ Annotated. 
(HCL) 


565. The World. By Adam Fitz-Adam 
[pseud. of Edward Moore, ed.] .. . 
A New Edition. London, Dodsley, 
1767[?]. 4 v. Melville’s holding: v. 2 
only (1767), containing Nos. 53-104. 
(Metcalf) 


XYZ 


Xenophon: see No. 147. 


566. Yankee Doodle. New York, 1846- 
47. Melville’s association: 1847 only 
[?]. 

Melville was a contributor to and mem- 
ber of the staff of this humorous weekl 
in 1847 (Luther S. Mansfield, ‘Melville’s 
Comic Articles on Zachary Taylor, 
American Literature, IX, 1938, 411-418). 


Zschokke, Heinrich: see No. 54. 


ADDITIONS AND Corrections, Parts I-III 


The following additions and corrections have been received since Parts I, II, 


and III of this study went to press: 
Part I 


P. 142: change ‘Of those known to sur- 
vive, numbering 210 titles, 191 have 
now been located’ to ‘Of those known 
to survive, numbering 232 titles, 209 
have now been located’. 


Pp. 143-144, n. 12: add: “That Melville 
also visited the shop of Moses Polock 


in Philadelphia is reported by A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, Books and Bidders (Bos- 
ton, 1927), p. 6.’ 
Part II 

P. 146, n. 22: add to the list of surviving 
books known to have been the prop- 
erty of Melville’s parents: Nos. 1412, 
197, 1978, 500a, 565. 














Melville’s Reading 


P. 147, n. 25: change ‘No. 497’ to ‘Nos. 
456a and 497’. 


Pp. 148-149, n. 32: “Wilson Heflin has 
pointed out in correspondence, and 
will show in his forthcoming book on 
Melville’s whaling years, that of the 
titles in Weeks’s log a number were 
not published “until after the ship was 
well into her second voyage . . . and 
at least two of them not until after the 
termination of that voyage in June, 
1848.” He concludes that pages of the 
journal “provided space for the cata- 
logue of a library, but hardly that of 
the whaler Acushnet.” ’ 


P. 154, n. 56: add: ‘Melville’s brother Al- 
lan was also a member of the New 
York Society Library. For books 
charged to him see Check-List, Nos. 
143.1, 2204, 3524.” 

Pp. 161-162, n. 89: add: ‘Dr Herschel C. 
Walker of New York, formerly of 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, who pur- 
chased 150-200 volumes at “Arrow- 
head” a few days before the auction, 
disposed of his own library in 1940, 
mostly to relatives, neighbors in 
Wynnewood, and employees. Of those 
volumes which have since been traced, 
Nos. 141a and 197a were once the prop- 
erty of Melville’s mother, No. 11a, of 
his brother Allan. A set of books 
which may also have come from “Ar- 
rowhead” is a five-volume edition of 
the works of George William Curtis 
(New York, Dix, Edwards, 1856). The 
first four volumes are now in the col- 
lection of Milton Halsey Thomas of 
Columbia University; volume four is 
inscribed: “Stolen by from 
Allan Melville [Jr].”’ 

P. 162, n. 91: correct ‘Milne’s’ to ‘Mil- 
nes’s’. 





Part III 
Pp. 381-383: to the list of abbreviations 
and symbols, add: 


Francis The collection of J. Dwight Fran- 
cis, Santa Barbara, California 
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Jack The collection of Meredith M. 

Jack, — Pennsylvania 
NYSL_...The ledger for 1847-1850 also 


records titles borrowed by Al- 
lan Melville, Jr 
Sealts The collection of Merton M. 
Sealts, Jr, Appleton, Wisconsin 
8a. Albany Academy. Celebration of the 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the 
Albany Academy. Albany June 23, 
1863. Albany, Munsell, 1863. 
Presumably furnished Melville, an alum- 
nus, as a member of the committee on 
arrangements for the celebration. 
11a. Alison, Sir Archibald, Bart. History 
of Europe, from the Commencement 
of the French Revolution in 1789, to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815 ... New York, Harper, 1842- 
43- 4 v. Holding of Allan Melville, Jr: 
v. 1-3 only [?]. * 
V. 1-3: ‘Allan Melville [Jr] New York 
[printed label]’; one v. annotated: ‘Shp 
M. P & E—In one week — Clark J. Aus- 
tin’. (Jack) 
20. Add location: ‘(HCL)’. 


21b. Austin, Gilbert. Chironomia; or A 
Treatise on Rhetorical Delivery .. . 
London, Cadell and Davies, 1806. 
‘Gansevoort Melville London 1846’; ‘John 
C. Hoadley — from his sisters Augusta & 
Fanny Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 

62. Change ‘Philadelphia, Butler, 1845.’ 
to ‘Philadelphia, Butler, 1846.’ 


798. 
‘H. Melville Oct. 10, 1868.’ An autograph 
apparently cut from the flyleaf of a book. 
( L: Reserve Room, pasted in a copy 
of the first American edition of Omoo) 


128a. Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
London, 1833-44; Edinburgh, 1844-54. 
Melville’s holding: v. 5, no. 121 (25 
Apr 1846) only. 
Receipt mentioned in letter of 23 May 
1846 from Melville to Alexander W. Brad- 
ford, printed by Zoltan Haraszti, ‘Melville 


Defends Typee,’ More Books, XXII (1947), 
203-208. 





141a. Cheap Repository Tracts: Enter- 
taining, Moral, and Religious. By Han- 
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nah More and Others. A New Revised 
Edition . . . New York, American 
Tract society, [18—]. 8 v. Maria 
Gansevoort Melville’s holding: v. 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 8 only? 

V. 8: ‘Maria Melville [Mrs Allan Mel- 
ville]’; v. 1, 2, 3, 6: ‘Maria’. (Jack) 

143.1. Child, Lydia Maria (Francis). 
Memoirs of Mme. de Staél, and of 
Madame Roland ... New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. New York, 
Francis, 1847. 

‘M™* De Stael Roland &c’ borrowed from 
NYSL by Allan Melville, Jr, 24 Apr-7 May 
1850. 

152. Correct ‘life’ to ‘Life’. 

Curtis, George William: see Part II, pp. 
161-162, n. 89, as supplemented by 
these additions and corrections. 


187a: change ‘(From . . . unknown)’ to 
‘The book, which has no inscription, 
annotation, or marking, is bound uni- 
formly with two others which be- 
longed to Elizabeth Thomas, sister-in- 
law of Frances Melville Thomas; Mrs 
Osborne believes it to have been hers 
rather than Melville’s. It is now at 
Edgartown, Massachusetts. (Osborne)’ 


197a. Eagle Hill; or, Selections in Prose 
and Verse. Chiefly Original. Prepared 
for the American Sunday-School Un- 
ion . . . Philadelphia, American Sun- 
day-School Union, [*1848]. 


Florence Melville on her birth day Ganse- 
voort, 24 September, 1865 — From Grand- 
mother [Grandmama ?] Melville [Mrs 
Allan Melville].’ (Sealts) 


202a. Elwood, Anne Katharine (Cur- 


teis). Memoirs of the Literary Ladies 
of England, from the Commencement 
of the Last Century . . . Philadelphia, 
Zieber, 1845. 

‘Miss Augusta Melville from her brother 


Gansevoort Melville Washington D C 
March 1845.’ (NYPL-GL) 


220a. ‘Fruits [?] & Stones’ 


Fruits [Trails ? Traits ?] & Stones Irish 
1.2.’ borrowed from NYSL by Allan Mel- 
ville, Jr, 7-29 May 1850. 


224a. Gobat, Samuel. Journal of Three 


Years’ Residence in Abyssinia .. . 
[New York, Dodd, 1850 ?]. 


Either owned or borrowed by Melville. In 
1857, meeting Gobat in Jerusalem as re- 
corded in HCL~J among notes on ‘Chris- 
tian Missions &c in Palestine & Syria,’ 
Melville wrote: ‘His Journal is published. 
Written in a strikingly unaffected style — 
apostolically concise & simple.’ 


275a. Hole, Samuel Reynolds. A Book 


about Roses, How to Grow and Show 
Them ... Seventh Edition, Revised. 
New York, Gottsberger, 1883. * 


‘Herman from Lizzie [Mrs Melville] Aug 
1—1884—’. Marked. (Osborne) 


356. Change ‘(Paine)’ to ‘(Sealts)’. 


More, Hannah: see No. 1412. 
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ANALYTICAL InpDEx To THE CHeEcK-List 


In the following index the various numbers indicating entries in the Check- 
List have been grouped in numerical order under appropriate categories, with 
subdivisions. These are: 


Books Owned Which Have Survived 
Names of owners during Melville’s lifetime 
Present locations (abbreviated as in the Check-List) 
Books Owned Which Have Apparently Not Survived 
Names of owners during Melville’s lifetime 
Sources of information by which known 
Books Either Owner or Borrowed 
Names of owners or borrowers 
Sources of information by which known 
Books Borrowed 
Names of borrowers 
Sources from which borrowed 


Except in the case of books given by Melville to his wife and children, index 
numbers of titles belonging to more than one relative during Melville’s lifetime 
are given under the names of each of the owners, and are printed each time in 
italics.11 Totals and sub-totals for the number of entries in each subdivision are 
given in parentheses following the appropriate headings; these totals include 
italicized items each time they appear. Entries to be found among the additions 
and corrections printed on pp. 104-106 of this final instalment are indicated by 


a dagger (+); the dagger is used with reference to corrections as well as to 
additional listings. 


Booxs Ownep Wuicu Have Survivep Allan Melville, Jr, brother (10? ) 


BeA : 
John C. Hoadley, brother-in-law (2) abe Shi 
Morewood (1): 100 Morewood (4): 179, 209, 216, §27 
NYPL-B (1): 737 NYPL-GL (3): 277, 352, 383 


Osborne (1?): 437[?] 


Allan and Maria Gansevoort Melville, Augusta Melville, sister (15) 


parents (38?) HCL (2): 66, 99a 

HCL (6?): 8, 12[?], 203, 132, 142, 339 Metcalf (1): so7b 

Jack (1): s4zat Morewood (5): 73, 107, 294, 406, 454 
Metcalf (2?): 493[?], 565[?] NYPL-GL (7): 2zbt, 202at, 213, 352, 408, 
Morewood (5): 7, 183, 197, 402, 538 476, $47 

NYPL-F (1?): 472[?] 


NYPL-GL (20?): 3 6, 12[?], 60, 63, 69, Elizabeth Melville, daughter (12) 
86, 118, 131, 208, 273, 214, 304, 371, 373, — (1): 242 


494, 537, 541, 548, 549 HCL (8): 5, 269, 295, 328, 329, 330, 414, 
Sealts (1): 197at 526 
Unlocated (2): 355, so0a Osborne (3): 416, 461, 50s 


™ Examples: No. 103, which belonged to Allan Melville and was later bought at second- 
hand by Herman Melville; No. 66, which belonged in turn to Frances Priscilla, Herman, and 
Augusta Melville. Cf. Part I, p. 142, n. 7. 
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Elizabeth Shaw Melville, wife (24?) 


Binnian (2): 353, 492 
Chapin (1): 247 
HCL (12?): 61, 120, 135, 195, 210, 245, 306, 
411, 418, 474, 475, 4791? ] 
Metcalf (5): 108, 109, 110, 111, 115 
NYPL-GL (2): 50, 308 
Osborne (2): 130, 399 
Frances Melville Thomas, daughter (10) 
Binnian (3): 207, 231, 562 
Chapin (1): 247 
HCL (4): 4, 462, 499, 503 
Osborne (2): 96, 459 
Frances Priscilla Melville, sister (8) 


HCL (1): 66 
NYPL-GL (5): 27bt, 408, 464, 470, 515 
Unlocated (2): 70, 507 


Gansevoort Melville, brother (6) 


HCL (1): 339 
Morewood (2): 386, 454 
NYPL-GL (3): 275, 119, 202at 


Helen Maria Melville Griggs, sister (4) 


Morewood (2): 386, 483 
NYPL (1): 557 
NYPL-GL (1): 63 


Herman Melville (232?) 


BeA (1): 7717 

Binnian (1): 498 

Birss (1?): 223a[?] 

Brown (2): 52, 134 

Chambliss (1): 345 

Francis (1): 346 

HCL (82): 11, 14a, 14b, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
53, 64, 65, 66, 71, 101, 103, 125, 129, 143, 
144, 145, 151, 1834, 194, 196, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 218, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 254, 255, 259, 260, 271, 276, 277, 
278, 290, 299, 305, 332, 342, 344, 347s 3515 
370, 384, 387, 391, 405, 407, 410, 428, 435, 
444, 445, 449, 447, 448, 460, 465, 466, 468, 
479, 481, 487, 501, 511, 517, 518, 556, 563, 
564 

Haverlin (1): 457 

Matthiessen (1): 116 

Metcalf (28): 55, 87, 97, 150, 152%, 153, 169, 
192, 233, 244, 273, 283, 2924, 3144, 360, 361, 
362, 363, 364, 365, 390, 392, 412, 432, 433, 
440, 441, 489 

Morewood (5): 100, 191, 216, 232, 483 

Murray (2): 21, 228 

NYPL-B (1): 737 

NYPL-D (1): 104 

NYPL-GL (15): 48, 49, 58, 777, 141, 296, 
368, 380, 398, 408, 458, 464, 470, 515, 547 

Osborne (48?): 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, $6, 72, 93, 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


94, 114, 184, 185, 186, 187, 187a[?], 215, 
219, 268, 2754, 279, 291, 298, 321, 333, 341, 
423, 431, 436, 439, 471, 488, 502, 505, 506, 
508, 533, 543 

Osborne, Walter (1): 62t 

Sealts (1): 356T 

PUL (3): 236, 317, 343 

Rhodebeck (1): 176 

Romig (1): 539 

Scribner (3): 178a, 206, 222 

Unlocated (23): 15, 57, 70, 86a, 156, 157, 
178, 224, 229, 263, 284, 323, 3834, 404a, 
456a, 469, 482, 496, s00a, 507, 516, 522, 529 

UVL (1): 459a 

ba (3): 112, 113, 369 

YUL (4): 265, 314, 331, 434 


Malcolm Melville, son (4) 
Chapin (1): 247 
HCL (3): 256, 257, 261 
Maria Gansevoort Melville, mother: see 


Allan and Maria Gansevoort Melville, 
parents 


Stanwix Melville, son (2) 
Chapin (1): 242 
HCL (1): 554 

Thomas Melville, brother (6) 


Metcalf (1): s07b 
Morewood (1): 454 
NYPL-GL (3): 277, 226, 458 
Osborne (1): 300 


Other books kept in the family (4) 
Metcalf (4): 275, 307, 421, 456 


Booxs Ownep Wuicu Have APPARENTLY 
Nort Survivep 


Augusta Melville (2): 285a, 558 
Herman Melville (78+) 


— in Europe, 1849, and listed in 

CL-J, HCL-L (28): 9, 54, 84, 90, 1574, 
180, 212, 225, 280, 281, 282, 288, 302, 312, 
316, 322, 3238, 330a, 348, 376, 378, 396a, 
429, 463, 467, 486, 536a, 544 

Bought for Abraham Lansing, as reported 
in correspondence (2): 139, 140 

Bought on lecture-tour, 1859, and listed in 
notebook (1+): 83 

Destroyed, except for fragments (7): 74, 
75, 76, 79aT, 95, 105, 128 

Given to Mary Parmelee (1): 5074 

Magazines: known subscriber (3): 
241, 326 

Magazines: owned at least one number 
(4): 1, 128at, 325, 456 


240, 














Melville’s Reading 


Magazines: probable subscriber (3): 189, 
413, 566 j 
Mentioned by others as owned by or given 
to Melville (4?): 239, 394, 491b, 536[?] 
Mentioned in Melville’s letters as owned 
(17+): 51, 80, 138, 143b, 146, 270, 334, 
350, 388, 393, 425, 497, 509, 519, 520, 521, 


553 

Presumably furnished Melville (1): 8at 

Review copies known to have been ob- 
tained by Melville (1): 88 

Review copies probably obtained by Mel- 
ville (4): 149, 159, 160, 397 

Review copies read and returned by Mel- 
ville (2): 79, 242 

Herman Melville and/or Allan Melville, 

Jr (54+) 

Bought from Harper and Brothers, as 
charged in HCL-H (37+): 81, 82, 127, 
1438, 147, 148, 175, 190, 201, 211, 234, 262, 
272, 293, 335 335, 337, 340, 367, 372, 374 
3842, 395, 396, 409, 422, 427, 484, 485, 512, 
$23, 528, 546, $50, 551, 552, 5588 ; 

Bought from John Wiley, as charged in 
HCL-W (9): 102, 154, 158, 174, 177, 
318, 359, 366, 460a 

Bought from Wile 
charged in HCL~- 
420, 495, 514, $30, 532 

Herman Melville’s family (1) 

Destroyed? (1): 21a 

Thomas Melville (1) 


Destroyed (1): 128 


and Putnam, as 
(8): 13, 161, 170, 


Books ErrHer Ownep or Borrowep 


Herman Melville (15) 


Cited in annotation (1): 2374 

Mentioned by others as read by Melville 
(1}: 358 

Mentioned in HCL-J as read by Melville 
(9): 78a, 182, 193, 224at, 311, 436a, 438a, 
49°, 5598 
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Mentioned in letters as read by Melville 
(4): 173, 223b, 478, 4914 


Booxs Borrowep 


By Allan Melville, Jr (3) 


From NYSL, as listed in library ledgers 
(3): 143.1f, 220aT, 3524 


By Herman Melville (93) 


From son of Owen Chase, as recorded by 
Melville (1): 133 

From Evert Duyckinck, as listed in 
NYPL-BL (29): 14, 38, 89, 91, 92, 121, 
122, 123, 126, 172, 188, 200, 221, 230, 258, 
303, 320, 324, 349, 417, 424, 449, 480, 494, 
$00, $04, $24, 531, 534 

From George L. Duyckinck, as mentioned 
in Melville’s letters to Evert Duyckinck 
(5): 77, 78, 166, 375, 377 

From NYSL, as listed in library ledgers 
(55): 25 10, 39, 40, 41, 42, 435 445 45> 46, 
47, 59, 67, 68, 85, 99, 106, 162, 163, 164, 
167, 168, 1728, 217, 220, 223, 2338, 243, 
264, 267, 286, 287, 297, 301, 309, 310, 338, 
354, 389, 400, 415, 426, 443, 450, 451, 452, 
453> 473+ 477, 491, 510, $35, 542, 560, 561 

From ship’s library, as recorded by Mel- 
ville (1): 315 

From Edmund Clarence Stedman, as men- 
tioned in Stedman’s correspondence (2): 
285, 525 


By ‘Miss [Augusta?] Melville’ (1) 


From Evert Duyckinck, as listed in NYPL- 
BL (1): 181 


By Lemuel Shaw, during Melville’s visits 
to Boston (35) 


From BoA, as listed in library ledgers (35): 
98, 124, 136, 155, 165, 198, 199, 227, 235, 
237, 238, 266, 274, 289, 292, 313, 319, 327, 
357+ 379 381, 382, 385, 401, 403, 419, 430, 
437, 438, 442, $13, 540, 545, 555, 559 


Merton M. Seatts, Jr 








NOTES 


A Harvard Manuscript Containing Ovid's Tristia 


ARVARD manuscript Lat. 
H 42F belonged to the Phillips 

collection, in which it was 
9045 (Quaritch, Rough List, 164, no. 
128). According to the bookplate, it 
was bought for Harvard from the fund 
of Charles Minot, member of the class 
of 1828, and was received by the Li- 
brary on 2 January 1897. In the main, 
the manuscript is paper, but there are 
also a number of vellum leaves. Most 
of these vellum leaves are clearly pal- 
impsest, revealing a primary text in 
littera bastarda of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. The contents of the 
folio are Heroides (1r-56r), Ars Ama- 
toria (56v-94r), Remedium Amoris 
(94r-107r), Fasti (107r-190r), Tristia 
(190v-248r), Ex Ponto (248r-300r), 
Heroides XV (300r-303v), Conflictus 
Veris et Hiemis (303v-304v), Ibis 
(3051r-313v), Consolatio ad Liviam 
(313v-320r). The book was written 
in fifteenth-century humanistic script 
by three scribes. The first worked un- 
til the end of the Conflictus, the sec- 
ond did the Ibis, and the third copied 
the Consolatio. 

For convenience I shall refer to the 
Tristia in the codex as M. M belongs 
to the deteriores, as is apparent from 
its readings terra (I, 10, 21), findat (I, 
10, 36), pridem inuisa (II, 8), memor 
(II, 16), aequora (Il, 149), bac (Il, 


+See S. G. Owen (editor), P. Ovidi Na- 
sonis Tristium Libri V (Oxford, 1889), p. xl. 
This work is my source throughout for 
readings of texts other than /\f. 


285), wetiti . . . acta (Il, 306), Chry- 
seidos (Il, 373).1 The quality of the 
text is indeed very poor. Wrong sub- 
stitutions of words are exceedingly 
numerous. Striking examples are prob 
for uir (II, 55), lucet et ipsa for argui- 
turque (IV, 3, 80), and potest for suo 
(V, 4, 46). I have failed to find in M 
a single independent reading that was 
indisputably correct. 

M is closely related to the Bolognese 
princeps of 1471 (Zz) and its 1480 re- 
print (Z,). The three texts have very 
many readings in common against those 
of other texts. The exact relationship 
between M and Z,, unfortunately 
cannot be determined since so few late 
deteriores have been studied. But it is 
evident from instances in which M 
does not agree with Z27, but with 
other texts, that M was not copied 
directly from either edition alone and 
that the editions were not derived 
from M alone. In the following ex- 
amples the first reading is that of Ze,7: 


II, 299 Latmius) lamius MBCDEKOQT 
yotrs Edd. vett. plerique 
III, 3, 33 tempus mortis) mortis tempus 
MBé Edd. vett. plerique 
V, 5, 55 nobilis una est) cognita nobis 
MDFKORT V Aacfenxrviovxy Edd. 
vett. plerique 


M was probably transcribed from a 
single archetype. The suprascript var- 
iants in the manuscript, if they are in 
the hand of the original scribe, can be 
explained as later inserted or as taken 
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from the archetype. On the other 
hand, had the scribe been consulting 
more than one text, he almost certainly 
would have been able to fill in the fol- 
lowing indicated — that is, conscious 
— lacunae: 


II, 371 aliud Ill, 5, 53 facturum 
Ill, 1, 71 me V, 2, 20 pleno 
III, 3, 69 foliis V, 9, 25 se 
IIL, 3, 88 mittit 


To have filled in these gaps would have 
been a primary aim. M, then, is not an 
apograph of either of the editions 
alone and is probably not an apograph 
of either, supplemented by another 
text or more. 

The significance of the manuscript 
lies in the doubt that it casts on a view 
of S. G. Owen, who made the most 
extensive critical studies on the Tristia. 
The English scholar assigns the many 
readings recorded for only the prin- 
ceps and its reprint to the ingenuity of 
Puteolanus, editor of the 1471 text: 

* Ibid., p. lxi. 

* Ibid., p. Ixii. 

*See Owen’s apparatus, ibid., at I: 2, 15; 
2, 233 2, 32; 2, 69; 2, 81; 2, 93; 2, 993 2, 107; 3, 
223 3, 66; 3, 973 5+ 593 75 193 7, 225 IL: 31, 61, 
77, 86, 99, 132, 151, 362, 366, 388, 402, 446, 448, 


III 
- + + @t quaecumque in his duabus edi- 
tionibus solis inueniuntur, ea acumini 
editoris . . . tribuerim.? 


Owen cites three examples of words 
which he thinks are the product of 
Puteolanus since, according to Owen, 
they occur merely in the two editions:* 


Il, 102 oceanique 


II, 378 capta 
II, 498 facti 


M has not only these three readings 
but seventy others supposedly peculiar 
to Zz,7.* Quam (V, 13, 31), reported 
for Z, alone, can also be found in M. 
The likelihood is now raised that the 
early editor took over the readings 
which were already present in a poor 
manuscript recension. The origin of 
the ‘peculiar’ readings in the editio 
princeps is of considerable interest for 
the textual history of the Tristia. 


Marvin L. CoLKer 


472, 487, $00, 528, 563; III: 1, 40; 2, 85 3, 495 4, 
325 $, 10; 5, 51; 6, 325 8, 15; 8, 36; 10, 49; 10, 
64; 11, 11; 11, $5; 12, 6; 12, 415 12, 435 14, 473 
IV: 1, 106; 3, 213 4, 133 5, 313 6, 11; 6, 17; 6, 
38; 8, 4; 9, 23; 10, 129; V: 1, 625 2, §; 2, 435 2, 
475 5» 625 6, 11; 7, 325 9, 195 12, 485 12, $95 13, 4 


A Theatre Party of 1729 


sk: fifth Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, aged twenty-two in 
1729, comes into literary his- 
tory as the friend of several writ- 
ers and especially as biographer of 
Jonathan Swift. Although himself 
ambitious to shine as poet and essay- 
ist, his success was not great: his 
poems were unread, and his prose 
practically unknown. Nevertheless, 


among his personal papers and letter- 
books, acquired by Harvard in 1923 
through the Child Memorial Fund, 
are certain letters and essays, hitherto 
unpublished, that are surprisingly 
amusing. These include the follow- 
ing two letters, here given not merely 
as examples of his wit but also as pic- 
tures of the social life of his day. The 
two are inserted in his letter-books as 
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if they were actually sent to his friend 
and legal agent, Counsellor Kempe; * 
but inasmuch as the persons about 
whom he is writing are given obvi- 
ously fictitious names and since there 
seems to have been no performance of 
The Beggar's Opera on the night 
when the Bumbleface party sup- 
posedly sat overagainst the Prince of 
Wales, one had best regard the letters 
as works of imagination, at least in 
part. The first of the two serves to 
introduce the dramatis personae; the 
second gives a lively picture of a the- 
atre party such as might actually have 
taken place in the spring of 1729. 

The modern reader may like to be 
informed that King George II first al- 
lowed his son the Prince of Wales to 
come to England in December 1728. 
The Prince’s motto (Ich Dien), which 
the Curate ignorantly regards as re- 
lating to the ‘estate of Hanover,’ is 
properly explained by Lady Turbot’s 
chaplain, who cites his Gwillim as ac- 
curately as if he had taken the folio 
volume to the theatre with him. The 
enthusiasm for the Prince is largely 
due to the unpopularity of his father, 
and Sir William’s discourtesy in first 
drinking the Prince’s health shows, 
among other things, the knight’s politi- 
cal bias. Finally: the letters are signed 
‘Boyle’ because before his father’s 
death in 1731 his lordship was not 
Earl of Orrery, but had only the cour- 
tesy title of Viscount Boyle. 


LETTER 37: 
LORD ORRERY TO COUNSELLOR KEMPE 
Leicester Fields. 
Thursday Jan:'¥: 9:tb:1728/9 
I was much mortified not to enjoy your 
company yesterday to Hornsey, and am 
sorry to find you again called out of 


* The letters come from MS Eng 218.2F. 
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town, to such a distance and for so long 
a time. You remember in how polite a 
manner I received an Invitation from S™ 
William Bumbleface, to dine with him 
upon any day I myself should chuse; be- 
ing perfectly at leisure yesterday, I gal- 
loped from hence to Muzzy Hill in less 
than an hour, and arrived at the Knight’s 
hospitable Portal just as his first Bell rung 
for dinner, which in about a q' of an 
Hour was succeeded by another bell, and 
the third Peal brought a Rump of Boiled 
Beef and Pease Porridge upon the Table. 
The Ladies of our Company were Lady 
Bumbleface, Lady Turbot her mother, 
Lady Anne, M® Pendulum and her 
Daughter. the Gentlemen besides the 
Knight and myself, were the Curate, an- 
other Clergyman whome they called 
Bishop Burman, Cousin Jackson, Mt Pen- 
dulum, and Mr’ Pinnock the Attorney of 
Highgate. 

Sir William is indeed a most curious 
peice, He has no use of his Legs but by 
the Assistance of Crutches, and his hands 
scarce do any service to him but by lift- 
ing the glass to his mouth: yet he was 
bosting all dinner time “how artfully he 
kept off the Gout by drinking the best 
Port Wine, and the best Brandy Punch 
that were to be had in England.” his per- 
son was once, as Lady Bumbleface as- 
sured us, very streight and comely; but 
the Gout notwithstanding his imaginary 
art is triumphant over some part of his 
body from the first of January to the last 
of December & has rendered his present 
Form very crooked and oblique. his Eyes 
are very gray; and he froths much at the 
mouth, his ordinary voice is loud, and the 
louder because he himself, Lady Bumble- 
face, and Lady Turbot, are all deaf, and 
more especially in cold weather. This 
Circumstance allows Jackson to be in- 
trepidly witty upon his kinsfolk, except 
when Pendulum is present, who never 
fails to inform the Family of whatever is 
said against them. but luckily Pendulum 
retired after dinner to taste some Sherbet 
which Lady Turbot had been mixing for 
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us in the morning; and during the Inter- 
val of his absence Jackson compared S 
William to a crooked billet set up in the 
chimney to dry, which frothes, whizzes, 
and makes the more noise the nearer the 
Fire, and the more moisture it contains 
within. Bishop Burman seems to be a 
kind of a vegetable; he neither stirs, nor 
speaks, except to name the toast, and to 
forward round the glass. he is called Lady 
Turbots chaplain, and her Ladyship often 
says, she hopes the day will come when 
she shall have it in her power to make 
him a real, as she has now made him a 
nominal Bishop. At which design in 
Embrio the poor man never discovers the 
least pleasure or emotion. 

Pinnock the Lawyer proposes (as I 
imagine) to marry Lady Anne, He has 
already displaced Seegrum and Neegrum, 
and filed a cross Bill yesterday against D* 
Fisher. He says he is sure her Ladyship 
may recover thirds at least, but he be- 
lives she has a just right to half of Dt 
Hall’s real and personal Estate. — He had 
the honour to be Dt Hall’s Attorney. 

I am now so happy in this new set of 
Acquaintance that I hope to find enter- 
tainment for you, if you want any in 
Devonshire: at least they will give me 
frequent opportunities of assuring you 
that I am, D* Sir/ ever your Faithfull/ 
Boyle. 


LETTER 44: 
LORD ORRERY TO COUNSELLOR KEMPE 


New-bond-Street 

Thursday April 24:%: 
1729. 
Sir William, having read in the news- 
paper of monday last, that the Prince of 
Wales had bespoken the Beggar’s Opera 
for Tuesday, declared, that he himself 
would go thither, never having had an 
opportunity of seeing his Royal Highness 
since his arrival in this Kingdom. Lady 
Bumbleface made some uxorious objec- 
tions to the proposal, such as St William’s 
catching cold; the danger of coming 
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home late; the difficulty to a lame man in 
getting in and out of the Theatre, and 
other Fears of that nature: but Sir Wil- 
liam treated them all as effeminate va- 
pours, and drank in a bumper, To every 
Man’s being Master of his own Will and 
Pleasure. Accordingly on Tuesday I 
found the Knight seated in a Front Row 
of the Side Boxes, betwixt his Lady and 
Ms Pendulum: Miss Lydia Pendulum, 
the Curate, and Bishop Burman setting 
behind. Pendulum and Jackson were 
placed underneath in the Pit. I enquired 
after Lady Turbot and why she was not 
there, but was told She had never gone 
to a Theatre since the death of her 
Husband Sir Joshua Turbot in the year 


99- 

Sir William before the Opera begun 
was very sollicitous to know the meaning 
of those two words he saw written under 
the Plume of Feathers, and the Curate 
told him he beleived they were some 
German Phrase relating to the E——te 
of H r, but Bishop Burman pretty 
fully explained the matter, and referred 
us to Guillims’s Heraldry Part 24 Chap- 
ter the 34 

Nothing remarkable happened during 
the Performance of the Opera, except 
that Jackson stood up while the Song of 
O Polly is a sad Slut, was singing, to look 
archly at M= Pendulum and her daugh- 
ter: and the Curate clenched his Fist at 
him with more than ordinary Signs of 
Anger. 

Sir William was so well pleased with 
his entertainment, and the great Honour 
he had received in being above three 
hours together overagainst the Prince of 
Wales. that he resolved to carry us all to 
the Tavern, and treat us with a Supper. 
The proposal was too good to be refused, 
and We found ourselves at the Bear and 
Harrow in Butchers Rowe, exactly at 
half an hour after ten. 

Miss Lydy entertained us with a repe- 
tition of some select Songs we had be- 
fore heard from Polly. Lydy has a sweet 
voice and a genteel person, a round face, 
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black eyes and hair, and a clear complex- 
ion, and must be allowed a very pretty 
Girl. but all on a Sudden she was lost, and 
the Curate was missing at the same time: 
Pendulum was growing into a Passion, 
when his Wife hastening down Stairs, 
found her Daughter and the Curate sit- 
ting innocently with our Landlady M= 
Crawford, and three Templars, in the 
little Room behind the Bar. Supper put 
us all into good humour. It was plenti- 
full and elegant, and Sir William having 
mixed the Punch himself in the height of 
his present Pleasure, forgot the King, and 
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began a Bumper to the Prince of Wales. 
But the Knight being put in mind of his 
error, cunningly said, He had done it on 
purpose that he might drink the Prince 
of Wales twice, and get three glasses 
instead of one. It was five o’clock before 
we had finished the royal Family and the 
necessary healths afterwards: and then 
Sir William cum sociis rowled home- 
wards in his great Coach, and I came 
hither as fast as two Chairmen could 
carry me. /Adieu/Boyle. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 


Harvard College and the Supply of Textbooks 


[= selection and supply of 
textbooks for classroom use, 
in the face of changing curric- 
ula and economic conditions, remain 
perennial problems for those in charge 
of educational policies, even in these 
days of specialization, packaging, and 
mass-production. But in an earlier, less 
standardized, less mechanized period, 
each institution had of necessity to 
work out its own answers to these 
problems, in terms of its own more 
individualized needs. Harvard, for ex- 
ample, in an activity which reached its 
fullest development in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, found itself 
undertaking the procurement and dis- 
tribution of such books in progressively 
more and more fields. Like all such 
activities this one developed gradually, 
flourished for a time, and disappeared 
when the need for it had passed. Its 
origins are to be found early in the 
eighteenth century, when the Faculty 
first realized that, to insure a supply of 
certain titles, the College might have 
to sponsor the publishing and sale or 


rental. Its decline came by the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when de- 
mand for textbooks was so great (not 
at Harvard alone) that publishers and 
booksellers were ready to undertake 
production and distribution at reason- 
able prices. It is with the intervening 
period that this note is concerned.? 
During the first century of Har- 
vard’s existence students had to rely 
for their books on handwritten copies 
or on published works which had be- 
longed to previous students. A ‘sys- 
tem’ or ‘compendium’ of a given sub- 
ject, drawn up or recommended by 
the tutor, would be laboriously copied 
by the student. Many such volumes 
are now in the University Archives; 
one of the most popular was Charles 
Morton’s Compendium Physicae, a 
mixture of the many subjects then 
grouped under ‘natural philosophy.’ ? 
* The sources are —t, the Corporation 
Records, College Laws, Textbook Papers, 
Library Papers, + annual Catalogues, to be 
found in the Harvard University Archives. 


*Morton was founder and principal of 
one of the dissenting academies at Newing- 
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Where printed books were available, 
they were carefully cherished and 
handed on from student to student. 
One of the College Laws of 1734 for- 
bade undergraduates to ‘buy, sell, 
barter or exchange among themselves, 
Books, Apparell or any other thing to 
above one Shilling value, without the 
leave of the President, their Tutors, 
Guardians, or Parents.’ A study has 
been made of those books that have 
survived; it provides important evi- 
dence of the early curriculum.’ There 
are books with the names of as many 
as seven or eight student owners. Ac- 
cording to Professor Morison, ‘we 
may be fairly certain that almost every 
Harvard student brought from school 
to college a Bible, a Latin lexicon, an 
edition of Cicero, and the Colloquies 
of Erasmus.’* Those students who 
could afford to started their own col- 
lections while in residence. The Col- 
lege printer imported textbooks for 
some, but the College itself did not 
print any books for student use alone 
during the seventeenth century. Since 
borrowing from the Library was not 
permitted to undergraduates until 
their senior year, and even then was 
made difficult, the student was left to 
forage for himself. The fact that many 
brought together respectable collec- 
tions is a tribute to their zeal and 
ability. 

A change for the better in the sup- 


ton Green in England; see Samuel E. Mori- 
son, Harvard College in the Seventeenth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), I, 236- 
249. 
* Arthur O. Norton, ‘Harvard Text-Books 
and Reference Books of the Seventeenth 
Century,’ Publications of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, XXVIII (1935), 361- 


‘ Harvard College in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, I, 159. 
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ply of textbooks was foreshadowed in 
1735 by the publication of a Hebrew 
grammar, sponsored by the Corpora- 
tion. Requiring a special type, books 
in Hebrew were not easy to obtain, 
and their supply illustrates the chan- 
nels available to the College authorities 
in the eighteenth century. The author 
of this pioneer effort was Judah Monis, 
Instructor in Hebrew from 1722 to 
1760; printing was made possible by 
the gift, in answer to an appeal, of a 
font of Hebrew type by the ‘first’ 
Thomas Hollis.® The title-page of 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Tongue 
reads, in part: ‘And published more 
especially for the use of the students 
of Harvard-college at Cambridge, in 
New-England. . . . Printed by Jonas 
Green, and are to be sold by the au- 
thor at his house in Cambridge.’ Soph- 
omores and freshmen were ordered to 
purchase the volume, and the fixing 
of the price became a regular part of 
the Corporation’s business. The Monis 
Grammar was replaced in 1763 by one 
adapted for Harvard use from the 
work of Lyons and Gray by Stephen 
Sewall, Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
from 1764 to 1785.° 

Hebrew psalters, edited by Leus- 
den, were purchased in England in 
1746 and again in 1756. On the latter 
occasion, the College’s order exhausted 
the available supply and Joseph Mico, 
College Agent in England at the time, 


*The interesting details of the undertak- 
ing, and of the study of Hebrew at Harvard 
during the early centuries, are to be found in 
a series of articles by Lee M. Friedman and 
Isidore S. Meyer in Publications of the 
American Jewish Historical Society: No. 22 
(1914), 1-23; No. 35 (1939), 145-170; No. 37 
(1947), 121-134; No. 38 (1948), 146-149. 

*Later editions of the Sewall Grammar 
appeared in 1802, 1806, and 1812. Sidney 

illard, Hancock Professor of Hebrew 1807 
to 1831, issued his own Grammar in 1817. 
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undertook to arrange a new printing.’ 
Perhaps the first books which freshmen 
were permitted to take from the Li- 
brary were Hebrew lexicons, psalters, 
or Bibles. This favor was to be granted 
‘upon their producing a permission 
from Mr. Professor Sewall to the Li- 
brarian. They are to pay for the use 
of each as the President, Professors, & 
Tutors may judge proper. The Li- 
brarian to reserve the best copy of 
each sort in the Library.’ § 

A book which shares with the He- 
brew Grammar the distinction of fre- 
quent mention in the Corporation 
Records is Wollebius’s Compendium 
Theologiae Christianae. A new edition 
of this work was published in London 
in 1760, and the College Treasurer 
was asked to order a thousand copies.® 
The charge as it appeared on the stu- 
dents’ quarter bills fluctuated, but it 
was always slightly lower than that 
for the Hebrew Grammar. And in 
May 1781 the Corporation voted ‘that 
the charge of books lent to the schol- 
ars for reciting be left to the discretion 
of the immediate Governors, they be- 
ing the best judges of the wear of said 
books.’ A few years later, in April 
1784, Wollebius’s ‘Compend of Di- 
vinity, which has for many years, been 
recited by the two Senior Classes, be- 
fore their Tutors on Saturday morn- 
ings’ was laid aside in favor of Dod- 


™Letters of Mico to Thomas Hubbard, 
Treasurer, 6 Au 1757 and 13 May 1758. 

*By the early nineteenth century the 
University was publishing a Hebrew psalter 
on its own account; the Corporation ordered 
an impression in 1802 which appeared in 
1809, at a price of $1.50. Similarly, an edition 
of Samuel Pike’s Compendious Hebrew Lexi- 
con was printed for the University by Wil- 
liam Hilliard in 1802. 

*This same year a Mr Condy (perhaps 
Jeremiah, A.B. 1726) was permitted to pur- 
chase twenty-four copies of Wollebius. 
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dridge’s A Course of Lectures on... 
Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity; 
the Treasurer was directed to send to 
London for thirty sets of the latter ‘for 
the use of such of the two Senior 
Classes as may not be able to purchase 
them, they to be charged quarterly 
such a sum as the Corporation shall 
hereafter determine upon.’ Whether 
they liked it or not, the Corporation 
was fairly embarked on the business of 
renting and selling books. 

Other books ordered in quantity 
from abroad during the eighteenth 
century included ‘about a dozen of 
Buxtorf’s Lexicons, also of the like 
number of Robinson’s Key of the Bi- 
ble, & of Bythner Upon the Psalms,’ 
all ordered in July 1758; and Fordyce’s 
Elements of Moral Philosophy, one 
hundred copies of which were ordered 
in May 1760. Professor Morison de- 
scribes the change in the curriculum 
which was behind these importations: 


Over a period of twenty-five years so 
many obsolete books were replaced by 
new works that the undergraduate course 
at the end of Holyoke’s régime had little 
in common with that of Leverett’s day. 
Professors Greenwood and Winthrop 
modernized the scientific instruction, and 
in 1743 Watt’s Astronomy, Gordon’s 
Geographical Grammar, and an excellent 
digest of Natural Philosophy by New- 
ton’s Dutch disciple ’s Gravesande, were 
adopted. Fordyce’s Elements of Moral 
Philosophy and Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding became the text- 
books of Ethics and Metaphysics.!° 


The Corporation Records for the Rev- 
olutionary period contain several ref- 
erences to ‘reciting books,’ as text- 
books were then called. A vote of 
October 1776 provided that scholars 


“Three Centuries of Harvard (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936), p. 89. 
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borrowing ’s Gravesande from the 
Library to be used in reciting should 
be charged one shilling per quarter, 
and those borrowing Burlamaqui’s 
Principles of Natural and Political Law, 
eight pence. No less than four stu- 
dents were fined for damaging copies 
of Guthrie’s Geography between 1779 
and 1781. And four students in 1781 
had to make good the loss of a copy of 
Ash’s Grammatical Institutes, lent them 
by Tutor Eames. The shutting off of 
the supply of books from England 
early became a serious matter. On 6 
November 1776 President Langdon 
advertised in the Boston Gazette and 
Country Journal for copies of Burla- 
maqui, ’s Gravesande, and Ferguson’s 
Astronomy. If owners did not wish to 
sell, the College authorities were will- 
ing to rent copies. The College was 
then at Concord, but the situation did 
not greatly improve on the return to 
Cambridge the next year. The confu- 
sion of the times, however, soon pro- 
vided the remedy. 

The Loyalists, in their flight from 
Boston and the surrounding towns, left 
behind their libraries, which were 
quickly confiscated by the Province. 
The Harvard Corporation soon saw 
the opportunity offered by these ‘se- 
questered libraries,’ as they were called. 
On 20 March 1778 they addressed the 
following Memorial to the General 
Court. 

The Memorial of the Corporation of 
Harvard College to the Hon !¢ the Coun- 
cil & the House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled, humbly shew- 
eth, 

That the Students of Harvard College 
have for a considerable time past found 
it impracticable to purchase a sufficient 
number of Books in the several branches 
of science, for their stated academical 
exercises. 
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To remedy this evil, the immediate 
Governors advertized in the public pa- 
pers their desire, that any person in the 
State who had such books to dispose of 
would send, or give information of them 
to the President, that a purchase might be 
made for the benefit of the College. A 
small number was procured, but far from 
adequate to the demand. The Governors 
& Students have also availed themselves, 
as far as possible, of the benevolence of 
friends, in procuring the loan of books 
of such as would not sell them. Notwith- 
standing these measures have been prose- 
cuted, a great deficiency yet remains, & 
is continually increasing; a number being 
annually carried from the Society by 
those who graduated, & cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to part with them. It is much 
to be feared that the cause of Literature 
must suffer in an high degree, unless a 
supply of Books can be obtained. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, having 
been informed that in the Libraries lately 
sequestered, particularly in the collection 
heretofore under the care of Mess® Cox 
& Berry is a large number of several kinds 
which are most wanted; and having from 
past experience of the patronage afforded 
to that Society by the General Assembly 
of Massachusett’s Bay, full confidence in 
your disposition to do the same & ad- 
vance the cause of literature, upon which 
the welfare & happiness of this & the 
United States in so great a degree de- 
pends; beg of the Honorable Court the 
indulgence of purchasing s? Books at such 
reasonable prices as the Court shall de- 
termine, to remain as the property of the 
College, and to be transmitted thro’ the 
Classes successively, until they shall be 
able to supply themselves. And your 
Memorialists shall ever pray &c 

Signed Samuel Langdon, 
Pres#t of Harv? Coll. in the name of the 

Corporation. 
The Books which are the object of the 
preceeding Memorial are Guthrie’s Ge- 
ography —s Gravesands’s Philosophy — 
Ferguson’s Astronomy — Barrow’s Eu- 
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clid — Watts’ Logic — Locke on human 
Understanding — Burlemaqui on Natu- 
ral Law, — Holmes’ Rhetoric — Lowth’s 
English Grammar — Czsar’s Commen- 
taries — Horace — Terence — Sallust — 
Xenophon — Homer’s Iliad. 


This eloquent appeal had its effect, for 
the General Court resolved on 16 April 
1778 to present the volumes requested 
to the College free of charge. And in 
1779 a second grant was made. A note 
appearing on one of the lists of books 
received states that ‘all these books 
have been in use and are considerably 
worn.’ Evidently the Corporation pur- 
sued the Loyalists to Halifax; for in 
April 1780 it instructed a ‘Mr. Willis 
Hall of Medford, who is bound to 
Hallifax by permission of Govern- 
ment,’ to purchase books there for the 
College. A similar attempt was made 
to obtain books from New York at 
the same time. 

The Corporation distributed the se- 
questered books to the appropriate 
Tutors, who by this time were teach- 
ing subjects rather than following 
classes through the four years. Of the 
first grant, by vote of 10 June 1778, 
each Tutor was to take one copy of 
the translation of each kind of book, 
and one copy of each edition, “except 
Hurd’s Horace, & Dacier’s Terence, 
which with the remaining books are 
to be put into the Library.’ The pro- 
cedure for handling the books was to 
be as follows: 


That each Tutor deliver those books in 
his custody to the students, as they may 
be wanted, for reciting, taking a receipt 
of each student to whom any book is 
deliver’d; preference to be given to in- 
digent scholars. 

That an Acc? of the books delivered to 
the respective Tutors be kept in the Pres- 
ident & Tutor’s Book; each Tutor to give 
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a receipt for the books deliver’d to him. 
That the Students be charged for the 
use of each 8vo Vol. eight pence each 
Lunar month; for duodecimos & under, 
3 pence p' month; they to make good any 
damage. 
Similar arrangements were adopted in 
March 1779 for books of the second 
grant. The situation for the time be- 
ing was eased; but in 1785 new text- 
books were introduced into the Latin 
and Greek Departments, and the se- 
questered books were gradually out- 
moded. 

The facilities offered by the College 
Library about this time should not be 
overlooked, for there were some lib- 
eralizing developments. The concept 
of a separate library for the students 
was operative, and remained so at least 
until 1850. Occasionally the books 
were physically separate (as in 1841), 
but more often the separation was on 
paper only. In 1773 there was pub- 
lished a catalogue of books designed 
for the use of the undergraduates. By 
this time, juniors as well as seniors had 
a somewhat restricted access to the 
Library. In October 1787 it was voted 
that ‘a collection of books be procured 
as soon as may be for the use of the 
Sophimores and Freshmen and that the 
President and Dr. Wigglesworth be 
desired to make out a Catalogue.’ The 
sophomores were given more extended 
library privilege (with corresponding 
charges) in 1793, but three years later 
(April 1796) it was voted that ‘any 
Sophomore, who desires to be excused 
from the use of the library and from 
the charge in the quarter bill under 
the head of Librarian, may obtain such 
dispensation by making application to 
the President.’ Sophomore privileges 
were further qualified in 1798; in 1807 
these qualified privileges were ex- 
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tended to the freshmen. With such 
general access to the Library, it was 
necessary in 1808 to rule that none 
except seniors be permitted to borrow 
any prose translation of Latin or Greek 
exercises. The College Laws of 1814 
sum up the situation as it had devel- 
oped and as it was to remain for some 
time. 


Of the books allowed to be in the com- 
mon use of Undergraduates, each student 
of the Senior or Junior classes may bor- 
row not exceeding three volumes at a 
time. Each student of the Sophomore 
class may borrow not exceeding two vol- 
umes at a time, of such books as the gov- 
ernment may select for that class; and 
each student of the Freshman class may 
also borrow at one time, of books se- 
lected for them, not exceeding two vol- 
umes, one of them to be an author in the 


Latin or Greek languages, or an author 
illustrating the Latin or Greek classics. 


At the conclusion of the Revolu- 
tion, the College authorities took up 
again the matter of having books 
printed for the use of students; but 
now most of the printing was done at 
home. In May 1786 it was voted that 
‘the Rhetoric contained in the Pre- 
ceptor be printed and introduced into 
the University as a reciting book.’ The 
next year it was decided that five hun- 
dred copies of a volume containing the 
first five books of Livy should be 
printed; the charge was set at five shil- 
lings and four pence. An even more 
expensive undertaking, authorized in 
October 1788, was the printing by 
Isaiah Thomas for the College of three 
hundred sets of Millot’s Elements of 
General History, in five large octavo 
volumes, ‘on good type and paper and 
neatly bound and lettered.’ Thomas 
was paid thirty shillings a set; a stu- 
dent must have thought twice before 
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buying the volumes outright. Then, 
in November 1791, Joseph de Nan- 
créde, Instructor in French from 1787 
to 1800, addressed a letter to the Cor- 
poration asking their aid in publishing 
a volume of extracts from French au- 
thors which he had prepared. The aid 
was forthcoming and L’abeille frangois 
appeared in 1792. The cost of books 
for an average student of about this 
time is shown in accounts kept by 
Jonathan Fisher, A.B. 1792, which, in- 
cidentally revealing an interest ip po- 
etry, include ‘a Xenophon at $1.83, 
Guthrie’s GeographicalGrammar $2.22, 
Locke On the Human Understanding 
$3.00, Young’s Night Thoughts .91, 
Homer’s Iliad .33, Enfield’s Philosophy 
$3.33, Addison’s Cato .16, Moore’s 
Navigation $1.83, Thomson’s Seasons 
.75, Ferguson’s Astronomy $2.83, and 
Milton complete at $1.50.’ 

The printing of books for the Col- 
lege was made simpler after 1800 by 
the establishment of a printing office 
in Cambridge under William Hilliard. 
For a number of years this firm was to 
supply most of the College’s new book 
stock, and its advertisements appeared 
in the University Catalogue for 1831- 
32, 1832-33, and 1833-34. Besides the 
Hebrew volume previously mentioned, 
the Corporation ordered published in 
1802 Mathematics, Compiled from the 
Best Authors, by Samuel Webber, Hol- 
lis Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, and an abridgment of 
Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric. The 
price of the Mathematics was set at 
$4.50, but Yale and Williams were 
charged only $4.00, ‘those two Socie- 
ties having been large subscribers for 
that Work.’ In 1809 fifty sets of the 

™ Mary Ellen Chase, Jonathan Fisher, 
Maine Parson, 1768-1847 (New York, 1948), 
P- 37+ 
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Mathematics were sold to Francis 
Nicholls of Philadelphia. Some Col- 
lege business went to William Wells 
during this period, for in 1810 ten 
copies of his Excerpta Quaedam e 
Scriptoribus Latinis were purchased 
for the College Library, and a large 
number of copies of Grotius’s De 
Veritate were printed by him for the 
College. Other volumes purchased in 
quantity during the early years of the 
century included ‘a competent num- 
ber of Books of Sacred Music’ (1806), 
as well as Stewart’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, of 
which ‘not exceeding 4o in number 
[were to] be purchased to be loaned 
to the students’ (1807). 

There now took place a great burst 
of printing for the College. Most of 
the professors and instructors were 
eager to supplement the old textbooks 
with works of their own; and, under 
the influence of Ticknor and others, 
new subjects were being added to the 
curriculum. It had long been the 
custom to print single sermons and 
lectures, often at the request of the 
students. Now whole series of lectures 
were issued, such as Tappan’s Lectures 
on Jewish Antiquities and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History (1807), John Quincy Ad- 
ams’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory (1810), and Waterhouse’s The 
Botanist, Being the Botanical Part of a 
Course of Lectures on Natural His- 
tory, Delivered in the University at 
Cambridge (1811). During the period 
1810-35 volumes appeared in such 
fields as logic, by Hedge; rhetoric, by 
Barber; the classics, by Beck and Fol- 
som; Spanish, by Ticknor and Sales; 
Italian and Portuguese, by Bachi; 
French, by Faugon; German, by Fol- 
len; mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, by Farrar; chemistry, by Gorham 
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and Webster; botany, by Nuttall; and 
medicine, by Waterhouse and Jackson. 
Ambitious sets were undertaken, such 
as Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca (six edi- 
tions of the Minora 1804-25, and four 
of the Majora, in two volumes, 1808- 
24), and A Course of Natural Philos- 
ophy (four volumes, 1825-27), by 
Farrar. 

Confronted with this increasing flow 
of textbooks, the College authorities 
moved to place their distribution on a 
systematic basis. In February 1811 it 
was voted that ‘the Books printed by 
the College be deposited with the Re- 
gent to be delivered to the Students 
under the direction of the President 
and the Accounts to be kept in the 
form prescribed by the Treasurer.’ 
These accounts, continuing, with some 
gaps, to 1851, furnish a detailed sum- 
mary of each student’s indebtedness 
for books.’? Yearly totals for each 
title were carried to the credit of Hil- 
liard and Company. The College 
Laws of 1816 explain the procedure: 
‘The University Bookseller furnishes 
one copy to be charged in the quarter 
bills, of the books used in the several 
classes, to those students, who apply. 
For a second copy, they must have an 
order from the President or one of the 
officers of instruction.’ 1* By 1828 the 
Librarian had been made responsible 
for the ‘class books,’ as the textbooks 
were then called. Benjamin Peirce, 
Librarian, in turn delegated the keep- 
ing of the books (they were stored in 


* The printed Catalogue of 1825-26 indi- 
cates $12.50 as the likely expense for text- 
books for the year; by 1870-71 the average 
was $20.00 to $25.00. 

* A broadside list of texts, designed for 
the use of parents about the year 1818, has a 
note, in a contemporary hand, to the effect 
ae the books might be obtained at Hil- 

je. 
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College House No. 2) to the janitor. 
There are in the Peirce papers in the 
Archives notes from instructors asking 
that so many copies of a particular 
text be delivered to the opening recita- 
tion, and annual lists of books on hand. 
On 1 September 1829 Peirce wrote to 
Treasurer Francis: ‘Annexed is a list 
of the Class-books on hand July 1, 
1829 . . . This list was made out by 
the Janitor, & will be found sometimes 
incorrect in its orthography, though in 
other respects it is correct .. .’ And 
in 1831, in submitting a similar list, he 
stated to Treasurer Ward that ‘con- 
sidering that it exhibits the result of 
three years’ work, that at first there 
was no separate apartment for these 
books, so that for months they were 
much exposed to depredation, that I 
have been obliged to leave the care of 
them so much to the Janitor, one of 
whom you may perhaps have heard, 
proved unfaithful and was convicted 
in court a year ago for stealing books; 
considering such circumstances, the 
result I confess is quite as favorable as 
I expected.’ One person, at least, was 
not satisfied, and that was Professor 
Ticknor. On 13 April 1831 he wrote 
to Peirce requesting an appointment 
to talk about simplifying class book 
procedure. A proposal for obtaining 
bids from booksellers, dated 1 Septem- 
ber 1831, may well be Ticknor’s. 

Of course the students could buy 
books not carried in the College stock, 
if they wished; in this connection, 
Hilliard and Brown’s Catalogue of 
Books, issued in 1828, is of interest. It 
states that 


the prices of the French Books, already 
very low, we hope to reduce still farther. 
We have orders out for the fine as well 
as coarse copies of Didot’s classics, and 
we shall endeavour to fix the prices so 
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that every student will be able to possess 
such editions as he will be willing to pre- 
serve in his library after they have an- 
swered the immediate purpose for which 
they were purchased. Wherever second- 
hand copies of any of the following 
books are wanted, we will furnish them 
at prices much reduced; and to enable us 
to keep a full supply of them, we now 
offer a fair price in casu for any books in 


the college course which may be offered 
us. 


In their advertisement in the Univer- 
sity Catalogue of 1831-32, Hilliard and 
Brown state that they ‘have always for 
sale the most approved elementary 
books in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German 
languages, and the Classic Authors in 
them all.’ Although the College au- 
thorities found it convenient to dis- 
tribute certain texts in great demand 
(charging for them on the term bills), 
they did not wish to usurp the book- 
seller’s function. In a letter of 29 De- 
cember 1847 President Everett told 
Count de Laporte, Instructor in French, 
that University regulations required 
that textbooks should be publicly on 
sale at a bookseller’s.1* 

Additional efforts to supplement the 
Library, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, were directed towards 
club libraries *® and student reading 
rooms. A record of additions to the 
Library, undated but probably in 1813, 
states that ‘26 nos. of Rees Cyclopedia 
have been purchased for the Students 
Reading Room.’ An 1815 inventory 
of newspapers and magazines in the 


“In the same letter the President re- 
quested the Count to abstain from ‘a practice 
naturally tending to disorder,’ i.e., the bring- 
ing of a dog to prayers in University Hall. 

*See the writer's “The Hasty Pudding 
Club Library, 1808-1948,’ Harvarp Lisrary 
Buttetin, Il (1948), 393-401. 
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‘Harvard College Reading Room’ in- 
dicates several titles going back to 
1812. Three years later there was a 
‘Reading Room of Harvard Univer- 
sity’ in existence, of which William 
Ware, a Divinity student, was Treas- 
urer and Librarian. From a certificate 
made out by Andrews Norton, Col- 
lege Librarian, it is evident that such 
material as remained in the room after 
three months was deposited in the Col- 
lege Library. Resident graduate stu- 
dents in 1819 petitioned the Corpora- 
tion for the importation of books 
which they might need from abroad. 
The advertisement of Brown, Shattuck 
(successors to Hilliard and Brown) in 
the University Catalogue of 1832-33 
painted in glowing colors the ‘Athe- 
nzum and Reading-Room,’ started in 
1832 at the request of students and 
housed in the spacious room over their 
bookstore. The terms of subscription 
were $5.00 per year. During all this 
time, the question of a separate library 
for undergraduates was still being dis- 
cussed. Both Librarians Norton and 
Cogswell were strongly in favor of the 
proposal. In a report to the Corpora- 
tion dated 6 November 1822 Cogswell 
wrote: ‘No library book should be 
allowed to be used as a class book 
under any circumstances, such a use be- 
ing wholly inconsistent with its proper 
preservation and with a due regard to 
the rights of others. If thought neces- 
sary to aid the poor students in procur- 
ing their class books, it should be done 
independently by the library and in a 
way to secure the College against loss.’ 

With the completion of Gore Hall 
in 1841, books for students were again 
physically separated from the rest of 
the library. However, the Library 
Law of 1848 was not substantially dif- 
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ferent from that of 1814, previously 
quoted. The only concessions to stu- 
dent use were the removal of the Latin 
or Greek limitation for freshmen and 
the opening of the General Library to 
all classes, on application to the Li- 
brarian. The deadening influence of 
the continued general restrictions was 
well shown in Walter Mitchell’s let- 
ter to President Everett.1*® Mitchell 
pointed out that textbooks are more 
valuable when used with collateral 
reading, but that such reading was not 
then made easily available to the stu- 
dent. Mitchell was foreshadowing the 
time when the single textbook would 
be outmoded and when students would 
be encouraged to read as widely as 
possible. But could he have gone back 
to 1750 or earlier he would have de- 
cided that he and his fellow students 
were fortunate in the number of books 
made available to them. Numerous 
crises in the supply of books had been 
met, often by trial and error. In the 
face of changing teaching methods and 
shifting book markets, Harvard librar- 
ians (as those in other colleges) would 
continue to try to close the gap be- 
tween the supply of books and student 
needs.17 No longer forced to oversee 
the printing and sale of textbooks, li- 
brarians could devote themselves to 
ensuring a more general distribution 
of the whole book collection. 


Rosert W. Lovett 


** Quoted in full in Keyes D. Metcalf’s 
‘The Undergraduate and the Harvard Li- 
brary, 1765-1877, Harvarp Liprary BuLie- 
TIN, I (1947), 39-46. 

“Librarian Winsor’s efforts to make 
books more widely used, through the re- 
served book system and the class libraries, 
have been described in the writer’s “The 
Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 
1877-1937, Harvarp Liprary Buttetin, | 
(1947), 221-237. 
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Photomicrography as a Bibliographical Tool 


HE value of the microscope 
in the investigation of pos- 
sible imitations or forgeries in 
printed works and manuscripts has 
long been recognized. Much of this 
value has, however, remained poten- 
tial, for want of a convenient and rela- 
tively inexpensive procedure whereby 
the details of difference revealed by 
the microscope might be recorded for 
study and comparison. Such a pro- 
cedure has recently been developed at 
Harvard, through the combination of 
a Leitz Ultropak microscope with a 
Land Polaroid camera. A brief state- 
ment regarding the salient features of 
this apparatus will be followed by a 
few examples of its application to spe- 
cific cases, selected to demonstrate 
something of the quality and scope of 
photomicrography as a tool in biblio- 
graphical research. 

The analytic examination of printed 
or drawn work on paper, vellum, and 
similar materials requires a microscope 
adjusted for use at relatively low pow- 
ers (10-100 diameters) and for obser- 
vation in incident light. Magnifications 
greater than 4o or 50 diameters in in- 
cident light require an illuminating 
system within the tube of the micro- 
scope. In addition to possessing these 
basic requirements, the Leitz Ultropak 
microscope has the special feature of a 
split optical system which separates the 
illuminating rays from the rays of the 
visual image in the microscope tube. 
Provision for adjusting the intensity 
and angle of the microscope illumina- 
tion makes it possible to reduce greatly 
the disturbing reflections of light from 
the glossy surfaces of paper and ink in 


the microscope image. There are also 
unusual depth of focus, lack of heat in 
operation, and sufficient illumination 
for some types of photography with- 
out supplementary light — all impor- 
tant advantages. 

The chief deterrent to the develop- 
ment of photomicrography as a biblio- 
graphical tool has been the delay in 
obtaining prints inevitably attendant 
on the conventional darkroom proce- 
dures, and hence the delay in checking 
results. The Land Polaroid camera 
successfully meets this difficulty by 
producing a finished print about a 
minute after the exposure has been 
made. Further, use with a microscope 
was considered in the design of this 
camera. Its center of gravity and its 
lens are such that it can be used with 
a microscope without any accessories 
and without removing its lens. How- 
ever, an adapter ring on the ocular of 
the microscope or a pillar stand to sup- 
port the camera will facilitate opera- 
tion. The orthochromatic film now 
available for this camera is fast enough 
for satisfactory results from the illu- 
mination provided by the Ultropak 
illuminating system, a bulb of 6 am- 
peres and 8 volts. Plate Ia shows the 
apparatus assembled for use with the 
camera supported over the microscope 
by a pillar stand. 

For photomicrography the micro- 
scope is adjusted with the focus some- 
what relaxed. The camera, set for a 
time exposure and focused at infinity, 
and with the lens opened to its widest 
aperture (No. 1), is then placed in po- 
sition over the microscope so that its 
optical axis is in alignment with that of 
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the microscope. In the experimental 
work done, it has been found that an 
objective of 3.8 power, used in con- 
junction with a periplan ocular of 10 
powers, requires an exposure of 5 sec- 
onds and developing time of 75 seconds 
when the gauge of the microscope 
illumination is set at 6. As in other 
photomicrography, with the conven- 
tional types of cameras, the illumina- 
tion remaining constant, the exposure 
is increased or decreased according to 
the square of the change in magnifica- 
tion. Some experimenting in coordi- 
nating the focus, illumination, and ex- 
posure is probably necessary before 
satisfactory results can be achieved — 
at least on the basis of one user’s ex- 
perience — because of the wide dif- 
ferences in the material to be exam- 
ined. But, once controlled, this tech- 
nique is capable of making a signifi- 
cant contribution to bibliography. It 
is hoped that this will be apparent 
from an inspection of some specific 
cases, with their illustrations and 
commentary, which follow hereafter. 


Case A 


Facsimile leaves inserted to supply 
missing portions of a printed text are 
sometimes so skillfully executed as to 
present serious problems of detection. 
The media employed include pen-and- 
ink drawing, lithography, and typog- 
raphy. The example shown here was 
made by pen-lithography. In this tech- 
nique a tracing in transfer ink is made 
with a pen from an original page. The 

* All examples are drawn from material 
forming part of the collections of the Har- 
vard College Library or on deposit there. 

The author wishes to record her thanks 
to Ernst Hauser for his assistance in assem- 
bling the apparatus, and to William Jackson 
and William Cottrell for their editorial help 


and for their assistance with the material 
used for illustration. 
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tracing is then transferred directly to 
a lithographic stone which, after prep- 
aration for printing, can be used for 
an almost unlimited number of copies 
of the pen-and-ink tracing. Such litho- 
graphic facsimiles became a favorite 
medium as the nineteenth century ad- 
vanced and book collecting grew in 
popularity and cost. 

Plate Ib reproduces a lithographic 
facsimile of the printed recto of the 
leaf inserted by the publishers between 
pages 1138 and 1139 of the first edi- 
tion, 1557, of The Workes of Sir 
Thomas More. Plate Ila shows a pho- 
tomicrograph (38x) of a detail from 
the original printed page: the ‘w’ in 
‘answered’ of line 38 of the left-hand 
column; Plate IIb shows a photomicro- 
graph (38x) of the same detail taken 
from the lithographic facsimile. The 
irregular outline and width of line in 
the lithograph, arising from the pen 
tracing, as compared with the typo- 
graphic original, are well shown in the 
enlargements. A similar study of other 
pairs of details would provide addi- 
tional evidence concerning the nature 
of the page reproduced in Plate Ib.? 


Case B 


Facsimile reproductions of entire 
printed books, issued with or without 
intent to deceive, form another cate- 
gory. A genuine copy of the 1549 
Giolito edition of Aretino’s Filosofo 
may profitably be compared with two 
eighteenth-century facsimiles, one done 
in type (reproducing this very edi- 
tion), the other in pen-and-ink (repro- 
ducing the very similar first edition, 
also by Giolito, of 1546). The type 
facsimile bears no statement regarding 
its true nature, but was printed in 


* Original leaf in Utopia 10.5F*, litho- 
graphic facsimile in TP 2150.5.10F*. 
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Brescia by Conte Faustino Avogadro 
about 1730; it is a comparatively crude 
effort at deception.* The pen-and-ink 
facsimile, on the other hand, while 
openly acknowledging on the last leaf 
that it has been transcribed ‘a D. Ama- 
deo Mazzoli Forojuliensi anno a partu 
Virginis MpccLxu,’ so closely approxi- 
mates the type on which it is based as 
to beguile all but the closest and most 
practised scrutiny with the naked eye 
or the hand glass.* 

In Plate IIc is shown page 2 (sig. Aii) 
of the Mazzoli facsimile. Plate III gives 
photomicrographs (38x) of a detail 
from this page — a portion of ‘huma~’ 
in line 7 — as it appears in each of the 
three exemplars: 1549 edition (IIIa), 
Avogadro facsimile (IIIb), Mazzoli 
facsimile (IIIc). In each case the detail 
as reproduced is composed of three 
separate photomicrographs fitted to- 
gether to cover a larger area than a 
single photomicrograph could include 
at this magnification. The precision 
controls of the automatic developing 
and printing processes of the Land 
Polaroid film become important ad- 
vantages when a uniform series of 
photomicrographs of this sort is de- 
sired. 

In IIa the firm, clean-cut outline of 
the sixteenth-century italic face, with 
great extremes in the width of the 


* Avogadro, an active collector of rarities 
in Italian literature, was responsible for a 
number of such type facsimiles (see Barto- 
lommeo Gamba, Serie dei testi di lingua, 4th 
ed., Venice, 1839, nos. 1204, 1253, 1433). An 
account of the three editions of the Filo- 
sofo — the two by Giolito and the —— 
counterfeit — appears in Salvatore Bongi, 
Annali di Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari (Rome, 
1890-97), 1, 123-125, 245-246. 

“There are a number of other pen-and- 
ink facsimile books in the Harvard Library, 
nearly all of them dating from the eighteenth 
century; only one or two, however, are com- 
parable in skill to the work of Mazzoli. 
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lines, is plainly shown. By contrast, 
the outlines in IIIb are irregular and 
the variations in width of line much 
less marked, indicating a workman 
who was only superficially acquainted 
with the style he was imitating. In 
addition, the battered condition of the 
type may be noted. 

The pen-and-ink facsimile in IIIc 
resembles much more closely the six- 
teenth-century original shown in IIa. 
Mazzoli had clearly made a careful 
study of his model. There is a similar 
firmness and a similar variation in 
width of line. It should be noted that 
the edges of these drawn letters are 
more crisp and sharp than in either 
IIIa or IIIb. Again, the ink in this pen 
facsimile conceals the conformation of 
the paper under the lettering, while 
the shape of the paper fibers is clearly 
visible in IIIa and IIIb.° 


Case C 


Illustrations in a printed work may 
also appear in facsimile rather than as 
genuine impressions from an original 
plate. A striking example is to be seen 
in an apparently unique copy of the 
1536 Giolito edition of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia which contains eight of the 
nineteen copperplate engravings, at- 
tributed to Botticelli, used in the 1481 
Landino edition. These eight plates 
were accepted as genuine in the first 
description of the copy by Lomberto 
Donati, but were later rejected by him 
as spurious, on purely psychological 
grounds.* A photomicrographic com- 
parison of these plates with those in 

*The 1549 Giolito is Ital 7508.55.5*, the 
Avogadro facsimile Ital 7508.55.10*, and the 
Mazzoli facsimile on deposit in the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Graphic Arts. 

*Description in ‘Un esemplare della 
“Commedia” di Giovanni Giolito con le in- 
cisioni del Botticelli (Venezia 1536),’ Biblio- 
filia, XXXI (1929) 361-364; retraction in 
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the 1481 Landino at once substantiates 
this rejection. 

Plate [Va shows the illustration of 
Dane and Virgil with the vision of 
Beatrice taken from an original en- 
graving in the 1481 edition. Plate IVb 
shows a photomicrograph (38x) of a 
detail in this original (a portion of 
Dante’s robe, in the central group), 
while Plate [Vc shows the same detail, 
similarly magnified, in the ‘1536’ im- 
pression. The diffuse pattern of the 
ink deposit in IVb contrasts strikingly 
with the cell-like pattern in [Vc. This 
latter pattern indicates that the impres- 
sion was taken from a photo-mechani- 
cal process plate. Since such photo- 
graphic processes were a development 
of the nineteen century, the plate 
used must have been made more than 
three hundred years after the authentic 
illustrations were printed. 

Plate IVd and Plate [Ve show a 
neighboring portion of the robe under 


‘Atto di contrizione,’ Maso Finiguerra, I 
(1936), 249-250, and in Bibliofilia, XXXIX 
(1937), 379 
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greater magnification (110x), [Vd re- 
producing the 1481 original and [Ve 
the ‘1536’ facsimile. In IVd the im- 
bedding of the ink in the fibers of the 
paper may be clearly seen, while in 
IVe the ink rests on the surface of the 
paper, indicating a relatively brief 
lapse of time since the making of the 
latter impression. 

A similar investigation of the other 
seven ‘1536’ illustrations reveals that all 
are photo-mechanical reproductions.” 


EveLyn SELTZER EHRLICH 


* The original Landino illustration is Plate 
II, used as Plate III, of the Sussex-Hunnewell 
copy deposited in the College Library. The 
1536 Giolito is at present likewise on deposit. 

A copy of another edition of the Com- 
media (Venice, F. Marcolini, 1544) was de- 
scribed by Robert Brun in 1931 as contain- 
ing sixteen of the nineteen Botticelli plates 
(Bibliophile, 1, 243-244). Suspicion was di- 
rected to this set of plates by Arthur M. 
Hind in 1938 (Early Italian Engraving, I, 
101). The present location of the copy is 
unknown, but if photomicrographic exami- 
nation should some day be possible it might 
well show that these ‘1544’ plates are the 
same as those of ‘1536,’ or at least represent 
a similar process of reproduction. 


The Classification Scheme for the Lamont Library 


the Lamont Library, no existing 

scheme of classification was found 
that would meet the special require- 
ments envisaged for a library devoted 
entirely to undergraduate use. Ac- 
cordingly a new classification system 
was developed, with simplicity the 
primary consideration. For students 
working directly from the shelves the 
arrangement of the books should be 
readily apparent, while for those work- 
ing from the card catalogue the num- 
bers should be brief enough for ready 


I: the preliminary planning for 


memorizing. 

On this basis, the decimal notation 
as used in the Dewey Classification was 
judged suitable, with the important 
restriction that not more than one 
decimal place should be used in a num- 
ber. The Dewey scheme of classifica- 
tion itself, however, was regarded as 
inappropriate in various aspects, and 
the Lamont scheme finally adopted 
actually in many instances bears slight 
resemblance to Dewey. In particular, 
it was decided to arrange many topics 
alphabetically, following one of the 
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successful features of the Library of 
Congress Classification. The Lamont 
scheme, then, is not a classification of 
knowledge in the strict sense, but a 
practical affair to enable the students 
to find their books as easily as possible. 

One major decision was to have one 
location only for material on any topic. 
In the Dewey system, for example, the 
economic aspects of a subject are com- 
monly separated from the technical. 
But it was thought that for Lamont 
this would cut up the collection too 
much. So all books on aviation, or 
radio, or any such subject, are grouped 
together, regardless of their point of 
view. Similarly it was found desirable 
to group the works of artists and mu- 
sicians together with the works about 
these people, with the result that works 
about Beethoven are classed with Beet- 
hoven scores, and reproductions of 
Rembrandt are classed with works 
about him. 

In this same general connection it 
was decided to class language and lit- 
erature together in the 800’s; whereas 
Dewey puts language in the goo’s and 
literature in the 800’s. Hencé in La- 
mont Latin grammars and dictionaries 
go along with Latin literature, and 
sO on. 

Since the 4oo’s were thus left free, 
space was provided for a much needed 
expansion of the 300’s, that is, the social 
sciences. A considerable part of the 
Lamont collection falls in the field of 
the social sciences, and overcrowding 
of the 300’s was to be avoided, if at all 
possible. The solution was to reserve 
the 300’s in Lamont for government 
and economics, and to make over the 
400’s for social relations and educa- 
tion. In education special provision 
was made for material about Harvard. 

At the time the objectives for the 
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new scheme were drawn up it was 
specified that the charging file for the 
circulation of books would not be 
based on the classification, but rather 
on a series of circulation numbers. 
This ruling meant that the classifica- 
tion could be developed without the 
needs of the charging file in mind, and 
further that mere classmarks would 
suffice on the books and on the cata- 
logue cards. No Cutter numbers had 
to be added to the classmarks. 

Meaningful prefixes were added to 
the classmarks to designate books in 
special locations. F is the prefix for 
books in the Farnsworth Room; H for 
material in the alcove collection of 
Harvardiana; and R for works in the 
Reference Room. The prefix P has 
been used for items in the Poetry 
Room, but the system of numbering, 
in two categories (one for works of 
poetry, the other for works on po- 
etry), is separate from the general 
Lamont Classification. 

Two classes of material are not clas- 
sified at all. These are the bound files 
of periodicals and the reserved read- 
ing. The periodicals are simply desig- 
nated ‘Periodicals’ on the shelves and 
on the catalogue records. The open- 
shelf reserved reading is arranged by 
broad curricular divisions, and within 
each division by author. The circula- 
tion system, operating by means of 
circulation numbers, is the same as for 
the general collection. 

The classification scheme has been 
printed in a provisional edition, and 
copies of it are placed at strategic 
points in the Library. In addition, the 
bulletin boards provide a directory 
which tells the location of given classes 
of books and offers a broad alphabeti- 
cal index to the scheme. 

Ricuarp O. Pautzscu 
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News of the Libraries 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


HE Winter 1949 issue of the 
BuLLETIN carried a summary 
announcement of changes in 


organization of the University Library 
the organization of the University Li- 
brary and in the status of the College 
Library which were voted by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College 15 November 1948 and con- 
firmed by the Board of Overseers 22 
November 1948, to become effective 
as of 30 June 1949. The basis for 
these changes was a revision, then 
authorized, of Statutes 16 and 17 of 
the Statutes of the University. These 


revised Statutes are now here printed 
in full. 


16. University Lisrary. The University 
Library consists of all the collections of 
books in the possession of the University. 
The Director of the University Library 
shall be ex officio Librarian of the Har- 
vard College Library and Chairman of 
the Committee on the Library of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences; he shall 
visit and inspect the Law, Medical, Busi- 
ness, and other departmental libraries, 
and be ex officio a member of their ad- 
ministrative committees, and their libra- 
rians shall annually make a report to him. 
Librarians and _ Assistant Librarians 
throughout the University Library who 
are appointed by the Corporation with 
the consent of the Overseers shall be 
appointed without express limitation of 
term of service. 

The general oversight and control 
of the Harvard College Library and of 
the Law, Medical, Business, and other de- 
partmental libraries, are committed to the 
Faculties of those schools respectively, 


to be administered in each case by a 
committee of the Faculty, the Faculty or 
committee making rules for the adminis- 
tration of the Library and directing the 
purchase of books. 

17. Cortece Liprary. The collection 
known as the Harvard College Library is 
for the general use of the whole Univer- 
sity, but as it is in a special sense the 
Library for the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, it is included as a sub-department 
of that Faculty under the Provost of the 
University. With it are included for ad- 
ministrative purposes the special libraries 
belonging to the Department of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences as well as the 
libraries of the various institutions for 
advanced study and research which are 
under the Provost of the University. 


The consequent reorganization of 
the administrative structure of the Uni- 
versity Library was designed to pro- 
duce closer conformity to the existing 
general administrative structure of the 
University. The old basic division of 
the University Library into College 
Library, Departmental Libraries, and 
House Libraries was abolished, and a 
new division into College Library or 
Library of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, Libraries Affiliated with the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and Li- 
braries of Other Faculties was substi- 
tuted. A tabular review of the new 
administrative arrangement will show 
the general relation of categories and 
the allocation of each budgetary unit 
of the Library, as of December 1949. 


Harvarp University Liprary 
HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY (LIBRARY OF 
THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES) 

Main Research Collection 
Widener Library (including Lamont 
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Library Sub-Basement and holdings 
in New England Deposit Library) 
Houghton Library (including Lamont 
Library Basement) 
Undergraduate Libraries 
Lamont Library 
House Libraries 
Adams House 
Dunster House 
Eliot House 
Kirkland House 
Leverett House 
Lowell House 
Winthrop House 
Other Undergraduate Libraries 
Astronomical Laboratory, 12 Jarvis 
Street 
Astronomical Tutorial, 60 Garden 
Street 
Biochemical Sciences Tutorial, Hol- 
yoke 27 
Classics Tutorial, Sever 27 
English A, Warren House 
Geographical Laboratory, Institute 
of Geographical Exploration 
Jefferson Physics, Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory 
Military Science and Tactics, 60 
Boylston Street 
Modern Language Center, 5 Divin- 
ity Avenue 
Naval Science, 28 Divinity Place 
Phillips Brooks House 
Libraries of the Departments of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
Biology 
Biological Laboratories, Biological 
Laboratories D-174 
Chemistry 
Chemistry, Converse Laboratory 
Classics 
Herbert Weir Smyth Classical, 
Widener Building 
Palaeography, Widener Building 
Comparative Philology 
Comparative Philology, Wéidener 
Building 
Engineering Sciences Division 
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Computation Laboratory, Holmes 
Field 
Engineering 
Gordon McKay, Pierce Hall 
Mining and Metallurgy, Rotch 
Building 
English 
Child Memorial, Widener Building 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
German and German Tutorial, 
Widener Building 
Indic Philosophy 
Sanskrit, Widener Building 
International and Regional Studies 
China Regional Studies, Boylston 
Hall 
Mathematics 
Mathematics, Vanserg Building 
Music 
Isham, of Early Instrumental Music, 
Memorial Church 
Music, Music Building 
Philosophy 
Robbins, Emerson Hall 
Physics 
Physics Research, Lyman Laboratory 
Psychology 
Psychological Laboratories, Memo- 
rial Hall 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
Romance Languages Seminar, 
Widener Building 
Semitic Languages and Literatures 
Jewett, Widener Building 
Social Relations 
Social Relations, Emerson Hall 
Office Libraries 
Grant Study, in Social Adjustments, 37 
Holyoke Street 
Medical Adviser’s, Hygiene Building 
Nieman Collection of Contemporary 
Journalism, Holyoke 44 
Physical Training, Hygiene Building 
Preacher’s, Lowell B-14 
Russian Research Center, 38 Quincy 
Street 
Schofield, Widener Building 
Stillman Infirmary, Mount Auburn 
Street 
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LIBRARIES OF RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS AF- 
FILIATED WITH THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 

Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain 

Astronomical Observatory, Garden 
Street 

Boyden Station, Bloemfontein, South 

Africa 

Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
Milton, and 2 Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge 

Dumbarton Oaks Research, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Farlow Reference (Cryptogamic Bot- 
any), Divinity Avenue 

Fogg Art Museum, Quincy Street 

Rubel Asiatic Research Bureau 

Germanic Museum, Fogg Museum 

Gray Herbarium, Garden Street 

Harvard Forest, Petersham 

Harvard-Yenching Institute (Chinese- 
Japanese Library), Boylston Hall 

Institute of Geographical Exploration, 
Divinity Avenue 

Mineralogical, University Museum 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, Uni- 
versity Museum 

Oakes Ames Orchid Library, University 
Museum 

Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, University Museum 


LIBRARIES OF OTHER FACULTIES 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration 
Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Boston 
Faculty of Design 
Library of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, Robinson Hall 
Library of the Departments of Land- 
scape Architecture and Regional 
Planning, Robinson Hall 
Divinity School 
Andover-Harvard Theological Li- 
brary, Francis Avenue 
Graduate School of Education 
Library, Lawrence Hall 
Law School 
Library, Langdell Hall 


Faculty of Medicine and School of Pub- 
lic Health 
Library, 25 Shattuck Street, Boston 
(includes also the Anatomical, Bow- 
ditch, Dental Medicine, Lucien 
Howe, and George Burgess Ma- 
grath Libraries) 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion 
Library, Littauer Center 

Administrative Process Seminar 

Agriculture, Forestry, and Land Po- 
icy Seminar 

Fiscal Policy Seminar 

Industrial Relations Library 

International Economic Relations 
Seminar 

Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences 

Review of Economics and Statistics 


A comparison with the list of li- 
braries as given in the latest University 
Catalogue, that for 1948-49, the list 
dating from 1 July 1948, will readily 
show the extent and details of the re- 
organization. Libraries appearing in 
the 1948 list, but since dissolved as sep- 
arate entities, include the History, 
Government, and Economics Libraries 
in Boylston, the Philosophy Tutorial 
Library in Widener, the Freshman 
History Library in the Harvard Un- 
ion, the Harvard Union Library itself, 
the Demonstration Guidance Library 
in Peabody House, and the Veterans 
Administration Guidance Center Li- 
brary in the Vanserg Building. Most 
of these disappearances are to be at- 
tributed to the establishment of the 
Lamont Library or to the decline of 
the veteran as a major factor in the 
student population. New libraries in- 
clude of course Lamont itself and also 
the libraries of the recently established 
Program of International and Regional 
Studies and the Russian Research 
Center. 
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It may be noted, also, that the 
Lowell Memorial Library (under 
which was included the French Li- 
brary) has become the Romance Lan- 
guages Seminar. Finally, the change in 
status of Engineering from a separate 
graduate school to a department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
which took place 1 July 1949, has 
brought with it a change in the name 
of the attendant library. Formerly 
known as the Library of the Graduate 
School of Engineering, it has become, 
as of 1 October 1949, the Gordon 
McKay Library of Engineering. The 
Sanitary Engineering Library, incor- 
porated in 1937, continues as a com- 
ponent part. 


PERSONNEL 


URING the autumn Miss Su- 
san M. Haskins, Chief Cata- 
loguer in the College Library, 

served as Acting Chief of the Cata- 
loguing Unit of the United Nations 
Library, at Lake Success. Dr Osborn, 
Assistant Librarian, who had spent the 
summer as Director of the Processing 
Section of the UN Library, continued 
to act in an advisory capacity, making 
periodic visits to the Library. 


A BARRIER LESS 


N 1930, as a leading measure in a 
| campaign to curtail the disappear- 
ance of books from the stacks of 
Widener, the all-too-familiar turnstile 
barrier in the main entrance hall was 
installed. During the past summer, 
when major repairs were required for 
its continuance, it was decided to sub- 
stitute, experimentally, a simple inspec- 
tion desk similar to that of the south 


entrance, an obviously popular move 
that on the basis of a few months’ ex- 
perience has shown itself successful in 
operation. The sharing of traffic with 
Lamont and the effect of long years of 
conditioning on many of the Library’s 
patrons have no doubt both been con- 
tributing factors in this success. 


MODERN CHINA: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 


S an aid to research among the 
rich Chinese materials of the 
Chinese-Japanese Library, the 

Harvard University Press is publish- 
ing, for. the Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute, Modern China: A Bibliographical 
Guide, by J. K. Fairbank and Kwang- 
ching Liu. This compilation, repro- 
duced by photo-offset from a vari- 
typed master copy, and containing 632 
pages, will be available through book- 
sellers or by direct order from the 
Press, at a price of $7.50. 


EXHIBITIONS 1949 


N accordance with the practice of 
| previous years, a selected list is 
presented herewith of exhibitions 
held in various Harvard libraries dur- 
ing the calendar year 1949: 


Wiener Liprary 
Main Halls 

Joel Chandler Harris 

Christmas in Print 

An Exhibition in Observance of Jew- 
ish Book Month, Sponsored by the 
Harvard and Radcliffe Zionist Or- 
ganizations 

Books in Parts, 1588-1899: A Selection 
from the Library of George Arents, 
of New York 
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Presidents of Harvard College 

Jewish National History Week 

The History of Commencement at 
Harvard 

The Classes of 1649, 1749, 1849, and 
1949 

New England in Books and Pictures 

An Exhibition in Commemoration of 
the Bicentennial of Goethe’s Birth 

Nineteenth-Century Ideas of the Uni- 
versity 


Harry Elkins Widener Memorial 
Rooms 

Gutenberg Bible, 1456; First Four Fo- 
lios of Shakespeare (throughout) 

Caxton; Christmas Books; Twelfth 
Night 

Wild Flowers; Hunting; Sports 

Shakespeare Folios; Street Cries 

George Washington Portraits; London 
Scenes 

Bindings; Costumes; Magna Carta 

Ecclesiastical Manuscripts; Costumes 

Early Literary Periodicals and Works 
Published in Paris 

Costumes; Cruikshank 

Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson; 
Original Drawings by Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, Ruskin 

Costumes; 1949 Centennial; Binding 

Tennyson; the Brownings; London 
Views 

Illuminated Books of Hours; Christ- 
mas Books of Dickens and Thacke- 
ray; Cruikshank Drawings; Kate 
Greenaway: Christmas Cards 


HovuGutTon Lisrary 
Exhibition Room 
Design in Printing: Some Landmarks 
over 500 Years from Europe and 
America (in Conjunction with Print- 
ing and Publishing Week in New 
England, and the Conferences at the 
Fogg Art Museum, January 17 and 


18, Sponsored by the Bookbinders 
Workshop of Boston and the Har- 
vard University Press) 

Selections from Recent Manuscript 
Accessions 

Drawings for Book Illustration, from 
the Department of Graphic Arts 

An Indic Miscellany in Honor of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Edgar Allan Poe, 1809-1849 

Henry Fielding, in Honor of the 
Bicentennial of Tom Jones 


The Library of Jacques Auguste de 
Thou 


Keats Room 

An Exhibition in Honor of the Cen- 
tenary of the First Published Biog- 
raphy and Letters of Keats: Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of 
John Keats, Edited by Richard 
Monckton Milnes, London, Moxon, 
1848 

Autograph Manuscripts of Poems by 
John Keats, and Periodicals in 
Which Certain of His Poems Were 
First Published 

Keats’s Manuscripts and Marginalia 

Letters of John Keats to Fanny 
Brawne, and of Fanny Keats, 
George Keats, and Charles Went- 
worth Dilke after the Poet’s death 


Ground Floor Hall 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, Letter to the 
Second Church and Society, 1832 
Manuscripts and First Editions of the 
Song ‘America’ 

Examples of Fifteenth- and Sixteenth- 
Century Illustrated Books 

Original Drawings for ‘Baby Bunting’ 
by Randolph Caldecott 

In Commemoration of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Death of Johann 
Strauss the Younger 

The Establishment of a Text: “The 
Canonization’ by John Donne 
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Graphic Arts Room 

French Seventeenth-Century Armorial 
Bindings 

Lithographs by Marc Chagall for the 
‘Arabian Nights’ 

Recent Acquisitions: Color-Plate 
Books of the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Illustrating Birds and Plants 

Drawings for Book Illustration — 
Twentieth Century 

Sixteenth-Century Illustrated Books 

LAMONT LIBRARY 
Main Corridors 

The Undergraduate and the Harvard 
College Library 

The Making of Prints and Reproduc- 
tions 

Letterpress Printing 

An Exhibition of the Harvard Phila- 
telic Socie 

Spring Sports at Harvard before 1900 

The Harvard Photographic Society 
(two exhibitions ) 

The Harvard Summer School 

From Scene to Screen by Ivy Film 


Seventy-five Years of Harvard Foot- 
ball 


The Circus 

Photographs from the Crimson 

Posters for the Combined Charities 
Drive 

The Salzburg Seminar 


Poetry Room 
Richard Eberhart: Manuscripts 
William Carlos Williams: Manuscripts 
Richard Wilbur: Manuscripts 
Empson on Eliot 
Archibald MacLeish: Poetry Manu- 
scripts and a Selection from His 
Published Works (the latter in the 
Farnsworth Room) 
Manuscripts of Maurice James Craig 


Baker Liprary 
Enemies of Books 
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Steps to Success in Finding Magazine 
Articles 

The Tobé Award 

Fire Fighting Apparatus 

Historic Fires 

Fire Marks and Fire Insurance Policies 

Atomic Energy, Including an Exhibit 
Lent by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 

The Manuscript History of a London 
Jewelry Firm, Rundell, Bridge & 
Rundell 

Bituminous Coal 

Business Correspondence Practices, 
from the Revolutionary Period to 
the Present 

Harvard Has the Answer to the Money 
Problem (Stone Money from Yap 
Island) 

The Corporation Records Library 

Harvard Business School, Class of 1924 

England’s Climbing Boys (Chimney 
Sweeps) 

Old Boston 

Sir Thomas Gresham 

Application of Graphics 

Reading Lists Compiled by Members 
of the Baker Library Staff 

The Aviation Collection (one of a 
series of exhibitions on the use of the 
Baker Library) 

Recent Publications of the Division of 
Business Research and of the Busi- 
ness Historical Society 

Recent Foreign Additions to Baker 
Library 

The Harvard Business School in the 
News (current) 

Early American Trade Cards 

The History of Bookkeeping 


Law ScuHoor Lisrary 
Treasure Room 


Earliest Session Laws of the Forty- 
eight States 
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An Exhibition of the Manuscripts of 
Mediaeval English Law and Deriva- 
tive Printed Books, including Brac- 
ton, Britton, and the Registrum 
Brevium 

Manuscripts and Printed Books of the 
Magna Carta of 1217 and 1225 

Manuscripts and Printed Books of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis 

Law Books Printed in 1499 and 1549 

Some Outstanding Treatises in the De- 
velopment of English Law 

Some Outstanding Treatises in the 
History of International Law 

The Works of Samuel Williston, Dane 
Professor of Law, Emeritus 

Editions of Hugo Grotius’ De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis 

A Selection of Manuscripts, Thir- 
teenth to Sixteenth Centuries 
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Menicat ScHoot LisraRy 
Sir Ronald Ross and Malaria, from a 


Collection Presented by Sir Malcolm 
Watson 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Some of the First Publications Result- 
ing from the Discovery of Ancient 
Hebrew Scrolls in 1948 near the 
Dead Sea 

American Bibles, 1663 to 1949 


Gorpon McKay Lisrary OF 
ENGINEERING 


Books and Periodicals Published in 
France on Scientific and Technical 
Subjects since the End of World 
War II 

















. List of Contributors 


Dixon Wecter, Margaret Byrne Professor of History, University of California 


Ernest H. Wirkins, President Emeritus, Oberlin College, and Visiting Lec- 
turer on Italian Literature, Harvard University 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR, Langdell Professor of Law, Harvard University 


Wii A. Jackson, Professor of Bibliography and Assistant Librarian of 


the College Library in charge of the Houghton Library, Harvard 
University 


Wii H. Bonp, Curator of Manuscripts in the Houghton Library, Harvard 
University 


Howarp Dovueuty, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


Keyes D. Metcatr, Professor of Bibliography, Director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, and Librarian of Harvard College 


Merton M. Seats, Jr, Assistant Professor of English, Lawrence College 
Marvin L. Corker, Harvard University 
Gerorce SHERBURN, Professor of English, Harvard University 


Rosert W. Lovett, Head of the Manuscript Division, Baker Library, Harvard 
University 


Evetyn Sev7zer Enruicn, Fellow for Research in Graphic Technique, Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University 


Ricuarp O. Paurtzscu, School of Library Service, Columbia University 
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